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3O ATTEMPT any general characterization of the trend of 
family life today is at best a presumptuous undertaking and 
whatever may be said will inevitably incite debate, for we 
lack the essential facts upon which to base reliable conclu- 
sions. For many of the most fundamental facts we are dependent upon 
the federal census, and the family data for the fifteenth census are not 
yet published. There is a considerable body of facts concerning the 
standard of living and other economic aspects of family life, but con- 
cerning the more intimate family relationships and the pattern of be- 
havior of the family we have few reliable facts from sufficient samples 
of the population to make accurate generalizations possible. 

In approaching any consideration of the problems of family life it is 
well to recollect that the behavior pattern and mores of the family as 
we know it in the United States and Western Europe were developed 
in an age when agriculture was the leading industry and the city family 
was still engaged in home industries. The Industrial Revolution wrought 
important changes in the actual life of factory workers, but it did not 
immediately give rise to any question as to the fundamental organiza- 
tion of the family. The traditional family was still conceived of as 
something fixed, and any change in its essential form was not a matter 
for discussion. Only with the rise of the sciences of psychology 
and sociology and the art of social work did we commence to look ob- 
jectively at the family, to compare our type of family with that of 
other cultures, and to consider the historical development and evolution 
of the family as a human institution; and the development of these dis- 
ciplines and the modern attitude arising from them is practically a 
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matter of the present century. Coincident with this new approach to 
the family this country, as well as much of Europe, changed from a 
régime which was chiefly agricultural to one in which the bulk of our 
people live in towns and cities in an industrial and commercial milieu. 
In this sudden transition radical changes in the composition and re- 
lationships of the family are taking place, and we are led to reconsider 
the aims, objectives, and values of the family as an institution and to 
question whether the current trends in family life are desirable or unde- 
sirable, and to what extent they are inevitable or merely the result of 
unconscious adaptation to a changing environment which the individual 
family is unable to control. If we can discern the trends and the con- 
ditions which produce them, we are then in a position to determine what 
type of family life is essential for the best social order and what educators 
may do to promote a better appreciation of its values and ideals and 
the means whereby they may best be attained. 

Possibly the most outstanding trend in family life today is the fact 
that the family is steadily decreasing in size, and that it tends to be the 
smallest in the larger cities. A recent press release from the federal 
census gives the population per family for 1930 as 4.1 and shows a steady 
decrease of 0.2 person per family for each decade since 1890 when the 
ratio was 4.9. 

In a recent study of the decrease in the size of families from 1890 to 
1910, Dr. Frank W. Notestein (1) indicates that a majority of city fami- 
lies in which both husband and wife were of native-born white parentage 
had two children or less and that 18.4 per cent of the women of the 
business and professional classes had borne no children. With the de- 
creased rate of foreign immigration it will be only a generation or two 
before a majority of all city families will have two children or less. 

A society in which one or two child families are the rule develops a 
very different pattern of family life from one in which four or more chil- 
dren are most common. The period of reproduction and child care 
being shortened, the mother is sooner freed from confinement to the 
home on account of young children. Having been used to doing her 
share of the world’s work before marriage, she is not so content to re- 
main at home and be a mere housekeeper, and there is a tendency for 
more mothers to seek an occupation outside the home. This is also more 
possible because it is easier to arrange for the care of one or two young 
children than for three or four. With only one or two children, there 
will be a greater tendency to turn them over to the school, the kinder- 
garten, the nursery school, and the supervised playground. 
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~ The effect of being an only child is still a subject of dispute as we lack 
conclusive scientific evidence on the matter. However, it is a matter 
of common observation that parents of only children tend to be unduly 
concerned about them, to over-stimulate them, and to unduly dominate 
their development. It seems evident, also, that the only child, or one 
with only one brother or sister, is not subject to the discipline which was 
so characteristic of brothers and sisters in the larger family and which 
is often as effective as that of parents; nor is he as well socialized through 
having to care for younger brothers and sisters and learning to sacrifice 
his interests for them. Neither the school, the play group, nor chil- 
dren’s organizations have, as yet, developed a means of socialization 
which compares with that of the old-fashioned family. If it be true, as 
seems probable, that the development of the other-regarding sentiments 
has been a product of the association of children in the home and if 
this is radically decreased with the one- or two-child family, then we 
face a very real problem in character formation for which we have de- 
veloped no adequate technic. 

These changes in family life due to the smaller size of the family are 
most characteristic of the city family, for there is conclusive evidence 
that the size of the family of native whites of native parentage decreases 
as the size of the place in which it lives increases (2). However, similar 
changes are going on in the smaller places and in the open country, par- 
ticularly in the areas where industrial populations predominate. There 
is considerable evidence that in the industrial states of the northeast the 
general tendencies of family life of the city family are affecting the 
family life of the rural areas. Furthermore, the press and other means 
of communication are largely centralized in the metropolitan cities and 
their point of view is influenced by the city populations which form the 
bulk of their patronage, so that rural people are increasingly subject to 
and influenced by urban standards of family life. 

While families have been growing smaller, the percentage of persons 
married increased slightly between 1890 and 1920, and there was a defi- 
nite increase in the per cent married of those from fifteen to twenty- 
four years of age and particularly of those from twenty to twenty-four 
years of age (3). There is a common impression that with a higher 
standard of living the age of marriage has increased in cities, and 
this may be true for the professional and upper business classes, though 
we have no conclusive evidence on this point (4), but for the mass of 
our people, and even for the white population of native parentage, 
marriage was earlier in 1920 than in 1890. It will be surprising if the 
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fifteenth census does not show a continuance or accentuation of this 
trend. Formerly, a young man hesitated to propose marriage until 
he felt able to support a wife. Today young women expect to work after 
they finish school, and if by continuing work they can sooner marry the 
man of their choice and contribute to the family income until they have 
accumulated sufficient to warrant child-bearing, many of them do not 
hesitate to do so and the man does not feel that he has lost caste. Ex- 
cept that it is working for wages, this is just what the farm girl in 
America has usually done in helping the young husband to become es- 
tablished in his business. This seems to be a wholesome tendency pro- 
viding that it does not set up standards of living which will lead a young 
couple to care more for the luxuries of life than the satisfactions 
to be derived from children or to delay unduly the bearing of chil- 
dren. There is no question that there is some real danger in this 
direction, and it suggests that parent education for young married people 
may well concern itself not only with the technics of child culture but 
with a consideration of the more fundamental values of life and a philos- 
ophy which will give them a deeper satisfaction in the adventure of 
creating personalities than in the acquirement and enjoyment of things. 
This is particularly important among the professional and more pros- 
perous business people of our cities, among whom, as we have seen, 
practically a fifth are childless (5). 

Probably the most important change in family life in the past genera- 
tion has been the decline of paternal authority. The education and 
increasing economic independence of women makes anything but an 
equalitarian control of family life inevitable. The patriarchal family 
is dying rapidly, but in many cases it dies hard. Among immigrant 
families, in one or two generations city contacts rapidly undermine 
the father’s dominance, but in many of our more purely agricultural 
sections, particularly where the schools have been poor and where there 
is less contact with the currents of urban life, the father still reigns su- 
preme, though his rule is vigorously challenged by the oncoming genera- 
tion. Witness the following picture from an unpublished master’s 
thesis by a southern extension worker, an intimate observer of family 
life in a southern county not below the average for that region: 


The family is paternal. The man handles the money, directs the work, play 
and religious life of the family. The wife and children ask for money and get it 
if he thinks they need the amount they ask for. The oldest boy will probably have 
a small share of the crop to sell for his money. The man buys the groceries an 
article at a time as he goes to the store. The wife and children try to provide for 
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his physical comforts when he is at the house. He demands his meals on time and 
the food that he especially likes. He wants it on the table piping hot as soon as he 
washes his face and hands after comingin . . . . He thinks a man should do none 
of the housework or even the milking. . . . The wife does the housework, cares for 
the children, feeds the chickens, milks the cow, hoes the garden and begs the man 
to plow it, and helps with the field work. [Two-thirds of the girls and three-fourths 
of the mothers worked in the fields.] One mother said, “I dropped potatoes the day 
after I married and made a regular hand in the field for twenty years besides 
raising nine children.” . . . The mothers who have found married life a hard 
lot hate to see their daughters enter a similar career. This attitude was found most 
common among the women who married quite young and whose daughters had quit 
school before completing the elementary grades. One mother, during the interview, 
said in the presence of her two daughters, aged twenty and twenty-two, “I tell 
my girls they have a good home and they had better stay with it. I married when 
I was thirteen and have raised nine children. I’ve worked hard all my life and 
expect to keep on as long as I am able. I hate to see my girls go into such a life 
when we can feed and clothe them as well as we can.” 


It is no wonder, then, that this extension worker suggests that it is 
important to work with the boys. Certainly girls need more training 
in homemaking, but is it not necessary to do more to give the boys new 
ideals and attitudes toward family life as a part of the educational pro- 
gram? Evenin more progressive communities this is necessary. Young 
men now study farm management and business management, but few 
of them appreciate the value of good methods in the financial man- 
agement of the family. If we are to have an equalitarian family, 
there must be real partnership; and the wife will have difficulty in achiev- 
ing her aims, be she ever so well trained in the technics of homemaking, 
if the husband fails to cooperate. 

Not only is paternal authority waning, but paternal responsibility 
for household duties is increasing. Recent studies of the household 
work done by men show that city men do rather more housework than 
farm men and that they do many things which their fathers would 
have thought beneath their dignity. Many a man will run an electric 
vacuum cleaner who would not have deigned to sweep with a broom. 
It is not infrequent to hear of a father’s running the washing machine, 
although he probably would decline to scrub the clothes on a washboard. 
If a woman is his equal, there is nothing more belittling in a man helping 
with her work than for her to help with his. 

One of the trends in family life which is commonly assumed to involve 
the future stability of the family is the employment of mothers outside 
of the home. There can be no question that the number of mothers so 
employed has greatly increased in the present century, but in 1920 only 
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7.3 per cent of the married women were gainfully employed in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. In cities of over 100,000 population the highest per 
cent of married white women in gainful occupations for the cities of 
a given region was in the Pacific states where it was 13.8 per cent. 
In spite of the war the per cent of increase of married women working 
outside the home in non-agricultural occupations was less in 1920 
than in the two previous decades. The vast majority of those now 
so employed are working because the husband is unable to furnish 
an adequate support for the family. The immediate question is not so 
much whether mothers, as a class, prefer to work outside the home as to 
whether our economic system will force an increasing number of them 
to do so. In any event, this is a change which is becoming significant 
only in the large cities, for in the rural sections only 0.7 per cent of mar- 
ried women were employed outside the home in 1920, and the rural 
territory still comprises practically half the population. 

One of the most significant changes in the réle of parents in the modern 
family is that they must increasingly adapt their methods of family 
management to meet new conditions. They can no longer rely upon 
the good old method of “‘the way my father did when I was a child.”’ 
Lindeman and Thurston (6) have well stated that “family norms tend 
to be traditional whereas the adjustments which it needs to make to 
the outside world are often anti-traditional.” This being the case, 
education which is to prepare for parenthood must develop an abil- 
ity to distinguish between essential and non-essential values, between 
those which are spurious and those which are genuine. Absolute ethics 
are of no avail, but if he has no ability to discern ethical values a 
parent can be of littie help. Furthermore, it is becoming necessary 
for parents to be constantly educating themselves if they are to main- 
tain the confidence and respect of their children. This furnishes one 
of the chief reasons for a comprehensive system of adult education. 
This principle is well illustrated by the situation the parent now faces 
with regard to sex education. A generation ago, few children received 
any adequate sex instruction from their parents and they did not expect 
it, for the whole subject was obscene and taboo. Today the child cannot 
fail to have his curiosity easily satisfied on these matters through the 
press and library, and he will soon learn that parents who de not give 
training on this vital subject are as negligent as if they failed to inculcate 
proper eating habits. 

Another factor which affects the behavior pattern of the modern city 
family is the lessened influence of many of the social controls which for- 
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merly had a strong influence upon it. What the family’s relations and 
neighbors had to say about it and the way they reacted to it had a 
very strong influence upon its code of behavior, but with the greater 
mobility of the city family these influences have very greatly decreased. 
Many children know little of their grandparents or other relations and 
the tendency is for neighbors to be speaking acquaintances rather than 
friends. On the other hand, children inevitably associate together in 
school and play, and they tend to develop a code of their own which is 
based upon the diverse family mores of neighboring families from varied 
cultural origins and with quite different ideals of child management. 
The child seeks the immediate satisfaction of his present desires, and if 
the neighbor’s young Johnnie is allowed to go to the movies frequently, 
Jimmie sees no reason why he should not be allowed the same privilege. 
This tends to lower rather than to raise the control of neighboring fam- 
ilies. Parent-teacher associations, child study clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations render an important service in establishing norms of child 
behavior and strengthening the morale of the associated members in 
their efforts to maintain them. It is fortunate that the churches are 
also commencing to take an interest in parent education, for city parents 
who seek to maintain what seem to them to be desirable standards are 
in peculiar need of outside moral support as they are in constant competi- 
tion with neighboring families whose undisciplined children are the envy 
of their playmates. 

If the testimony of a large majority of college students from middle 
and upper class families can be relied upon, there has been a distinct 
decline in the influence of religion in the family in the present generation. 
Formerly, religion was one of the important family bonds, and the sanc- 
tions of religion were an important factor in determining the code of 
family behavior. Whatever our attitude may be with regard to the 
theological and ecclesiastical concepts which underlay the former in- 
fluence of religion in the family, we cannot but regard its decline as being 
inimical to family life. The very nature of the relations necessary for 
successful family life, the unselfish devotion of parents to each other and 
to their children, the aim of character building, and the common sharing 
of joys and adversities, involve a consecration to common ideals which 
gives an inherent sacredness to the family relation, irrespective of formal 
religious belief. But the appreciation of this inherent sanctity of the 
family is too often forgotten and unappreciated in the pressures of life 
and needs the definite sanctions of a satisfying philosophy of the highest 
values of life, which in final analysis is the essence of religion. It is 
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fortunate, therefore, that the church is renewing its interest in the prob- 
lems of the family and is commencing to develop a new understanding 
of family relations and to give them sanctions which are essentially re- 
ligious but which are based upon a realistic examination and apprecia- 
tion of the values of family life rather than upon any absolute ethics 
or theological presuppositions. A truly functional religion will produce 
its finest flower and fruit in the life of the family; and without the germinal 
power of the sanctions of a functional religion, family life will become 
spiritually as well as physically sterile. 

The decrease of the functions of the modern family has been well 
described by Ogburn (7) in a paper which merits the study of every stu- 
dent of family life. He comes to the conclusion that only the bond of 
affection has remained intact and that it will be the chief basis of family 
life in the future. Although his conclusion when stated in this bald 
fashion may be somewhat startling and extreme, it undoubtedly does 
interpret the major trend of the bonds of family life in the modern city 
family. If this be true, may we not well inquire whether the conditions 
and technics of family life are such as will favor the development and 
- maintenance of affection, for affection is not something which can exist 
in a social vacuum or apart from the satisfying interaction of persons. 

The city housing situation seems to be one of the factors most inimical 
to fostering family affection. It is well known that in the small city 
apartment there is little room to have the children in to play or for 
young folks to congregate for a pleasant evening, and that the children 
go to the street or the playgrounds and the youth to the movies. One 
of the most notable satisfactions treasured by young people from good 
homes is the fact that their friends were always welcomed in the home 
and that it was a meeting place which was enjoyed by all. Can the 
family bond be maintained where most of the social life is outside of 
the home and with different sets of associates? In so far as housing con- 
ditions permit, is it not desirable to give more encouragement to play 
and social life in the home rather than to assume that its abandonment 
is inevitable and to foster only social facilities outside the home? It 
is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the home has many 
more competitors than formerly, because of the multiplicity of organiza- 
tions and activities of modern life, but do we not need to give more 
attention to the home rather than devoting all our effort to providing 
outside attractions? 

It is undoubtedly true that there is less need for home production 
and more need for cash with which to buy articles produced outside the 
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home, but if the wife and the family are to be relieved of all domestic 
activities, as is the case in the residence hotel, do they secure the 
satisfaction and is there a possibility of developing the affection that 
would result from a sharing of common activities which make possible 
an interchange of personal services, of what the Binkleys call ‘domestic 
interaction”? Are economy of time and effort and what is worshipped 
by the business world as “efficiency” the chief objectives of the home, 
or are there some satisfactions in the things that mother does, both for 
her and for the family, which are unique and which cannot be measured 
by a scale of economic values? Certainly it is desirable to reduce the 
drudgery of homemaking to a minimum, but there seems to be a tend- 
ency among some thinkers to assume that if all work were eliminated 
from the home it would furnish a more ideal setting for family life. 
The Russians seem to be trying such an experiment, and we shall profit 
by observing its effect on family life and whether they do not return from 
their trend toward collective housekeeping to individual homes. 

Our statement of the trends of family life may give the impression that 
they all tend toward a weakening of family ties and that the stability 
of the family is being threatened. There is no denying the fact that the 
city family of today faces many difficult problems of adjustment, but 
loyalty is strengthened by conflict, and out of the present conflict of ideas 
about the family will come a new devotion based on a better understand- 
ing and deeper appreciation of its values. This process is already in 
full swing as is evidenced by the fact that you are giving time to the 
discussion of this topic. There are several encouraging facts. 

First, with regard to the size of the family, it is true that city families 
are rapidly decreasing in size; but the rural families, though fortunately 
not so large as in colonial times, are still maintaining a desirable size. 
Thus, Notestein finds that whereas the cumulative birth rate of all classes 
of urban wives in 1910 was 1.6 children per wife, on the farms it was 2.6. 
In the city of Chicago (8) the number of children per 100 wives 40 to 44 
years of age decreased from 175 in 1900 to 136.6 in 1920, or 22 per cent, 
but in the rural areas of the north central states it decreased from 299 
to 272, or only 7 per cent. On account of the more favorable environ- 
ment for children there is every reason to believe that a family of desir- 
able size will be maintained in our rural districts. 

The city apartment house is undoubtedly unfavorable to family life, 
but this is being realized and plans are being laid for correcting the situa- 
tion, as witness the conference on housing recently held in Washington 
at the call of President Hoover, and the neighborhood plan of housing 
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now being advocated by city planners. Indeed, the rebellion against 
city housing conditions and high rents may be seen if one will drive out 
from any city into the surrounding country and note the number of small 
houses which have been erected in the last decade by families which 
have come out from the city. In New York State the rural non-farming 
population outside of incorporated villages has increased more rapidly 
than any other class of the population, showing an increase in the past 
decade of 49.6 per cent, whereas the cities of over 100,000 population 
increased only 21.8 per cent, and this is particularly characteristic of 
urban and suburban counties. 

Although the small city family has its disadvantages, it also has its 
values, for the greater interest of parents in one or two children makes 
for progress in child nurture. Thus, in a report to the White House 
Conference, Dr. E. W. Burgess and Mrs. Ruth Shonle Cavan (9) have 
submitted evidence to show that city children are better integrated in 
the family and confide more in their parents than do farm children. 

Parents are giving more thought and effort to child care than ever 
before. The committee on the infant and preschool child of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection studied the children 
in 2,757 families throughout the country, which they judged to be a 
fairsample. They found that 95 per cent of the families had yards which 
were used for play by the children and that only a tenth of these did 
not have some play apparatus. Fifty per cent of the mothers had 
read at least one book on child care during the preceding year, and 74 
per cent of the mothers and 37 per cent of the fathers read newspaper 
and magazine articles on the subject. It is safe to assert that vastly 
more study is being given to child care than a generation ago. 

Possibly the most encouraging indication of more interest in better 
family life is to be found in the numerous courses on child care and 
family relations which are now coming into the curricula of colleges and 
increasingly in high schools, and the popularity which these courses 
have with the students. These are live problems for young people soon 
to be married, and they are studying them with a realistic approach and 
a keenness of interest which convinces one of their wholesome attitude. 

We have just commenced to realize the problems which confront the 
modern family. Research on fundamental problems of family life 
has barely commenced, and a vast amount of research (10) will be 
necessary before we can intelligently proceed in the solution of many 
of these problems. But although science may point the way, we also 
need equally careful and thorough work in creating a philosophy or 
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ethic of family values based on modern knowledge, for after all, the most 
fundamental questions of family life are those of life values of persons. 
There is already a sufficient body of knowledge that if it is used with the 
same pedagogical skill as are other subjects of school curricula, the study 
of family relations in the schools and the carrying of this knowledge to 
parents through extension agencies may be the most important factor 
in enabling the family to make the necessary adjustments to our rapidly 
changing environment without losing its fundamental values for the 
individual and for society. In the past generation one of the chief aims 
of our educational system has been to produce better citizens. We 
now need an equal emphasis on the fact that to create good citizens we 
must begin in the home and that throughout the whole educational 
curriculum there should be an effort to give that knowledge, to create 
those attitudes and sentiments, and to develop the emotional control 
which are necessary for membership in a family and which will ensure 
an abiding satisfaction in family life. 
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FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LIFE AS OBJECTIVES OF 
APPRECIATIONAL CULTURAL EDUCATIONS: 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


*\CJMERICA is steadily paving the ways for much more cultural 
I education of all its young people. Presently nearly all the 
children of all the people will be in full-time schools up to 
w sixteen, and in a few more years, to eighteen years of age. 

And for these years their schools of general education must be local, 
that is, neighborhood schools. Hence, they cannot give good vocational 
educations because in view of our thousands of unlike vocations there 
can be no really effective vocational education except in central schools, 
which, except in densely crowded cities, means in non-neighborhood 
schools. 

Furthermore, we shall find excellent uses for all the years up to eighteen 
for genuinely general, that is non-vocational, education. Our schools 
above primary grades have not done much yet to elevate the cultures 
of the American people or to elevate our civic qualities. And they have 
much to do yet in fostering higher types of physical well-being. 

Let us then plan for what is probably inevitable, namely, concentra- 
tion on general, including as its largest division, cultural, education as 
the all-absorbing mission of our localized junior and senior high schools, 
and the postponement of all serious vocational education to the post- 
eighteen-year period of age and to the ministrations of central, much- 
specialized schools. 

Because home economists represent somewhat specialized interests 
in one great area of human life and work wherein there seem to be some 
splendid opportunities to create and launch certain new trends in cultural 
education, the writer proposes to take advantage of the occasion to urge 
one of his own pet hobbies relative to desirable trends in cultural 
educations. 

That hobby rests on two beliefs. First, that the possibilities of effect- 
ing really valuable vocational educations for the homemaking, child- 
rearing vocations at junior or senior high school levels have been few, 


1 Based on an address made before the home economics education section of the American 
Vocational Association, New York, December 10, 1931. 
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meager, and unsatisfactory and are likely to be even more so in the 
future, when really functional and concentrated training for these highly 
important vocations will have been largely relegated to central schools 
open mostly to learners just before, or in a few cases just after, marriage. 

Second, that the possibilities of providing richly cultural courses on 
household and family life for large numbers of girls and some boys 
between ages twelve and eighteen, though yet most imperfectly developed 
or realized, are very great indeed. 

Let us suppose that in the city and town schools of a progressive state 
there were introduced next year two courses intended to be purely cul- 
tural: first, a seventh or eighth grade half-year course of four or six hours 
per week, largely in amateur performance activities in household arts of 
cooking, room care, home crafts, infant guardings, and the like, but en- 
riched by some inter-visiting of homes and much consulting of apprecia- 
tional descriptions, picturizations, and the like of many kinds of homes, 
households, domestic machineries, and family cooperations. 

Second, a one-year course in ninth or tenth school year designed to 
be a social-cultural course to produce rich and varied appreciations of 
family and domestic life, primarily as we now idealize and practice it in 
America, but concomitantly for perspective as it is idealized and practiced 
among other peoples or as it has been idealized and practiced among some 
peoples in the past. 

Such a course would make but little use of laboratory work, except 
for occasional demonstrations and exhibits. It would make much use 
of readings, and not a few from the brilliant journals which now so 
picturesquely and impressively discuss and illustrate hundreds of phases 
of domestic architecture, child care, food service, room furnishings, 
household mechanisms, and home administration—all increasingly 
founded on inventions, craft arts, applied science, and business principles. 

Such a course would not be designed to produce practically functional 
powers towards performance of homemaking duties for which girls be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen and under American conditions are altogether 
too young to learn effectively; but it would be designed above all to 
produce the higher idealizations, the wider appreciations of home life, 
family relationships, and child-rearing towards which both the spirit and 
the practices of the more socially constructive fifty per cent of American 
fathers and mothers, hardly less than those of statesmen, educators, 
and social workers, are striving so assiduously to develop, and which 
girls of sixteen in the midst of their “home-flitting,”’ coterie forming, sex 
romantic interests and enthusiasms are peculiarly fitted to assimilate. 
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Within our vision now are clearly to be seen hundreds of directions 
along which we are convinced that marked improvements in domestic 
living, child-rearing, and marital harmonies are both highly desirable 
and will prove practicable when we shall have increased our insights 
and shall have somewhat more achieved masteries over ways and means. 

Most of us are still agreed that wholesome families are the essential 
seedstufis of wholesome country-sides and cities, states and nations, 
economic systems and religious denominations. 

Wholesomeness of family life will not alone guarantee those other good 
things; but none of them are possible of realization if family life be pre- 
vailingly unhealthy, decomposed, degenerative. 

For three centuries America has held noteworthy rank among the 
peoples of the world as respects the wholesomeness of much of its family 
life. It is true that always in our midst have been families cursed by 
slatternly mothers or vice-enslaved fathers. Always we have had a quota 
of too large families or too small families, of divorce-sundered families 
and of wealth-corrupted families. But in very large measure on our 
frontiers and in our towns, on farms and in cities, we have had families 
composed of wise and tender mothers, cooperating with hard-working and 
thrifty fathers towards the up-bringing of reasonable numbers of children 
to ambitious, virtuous, and patriotic manhood and womanhood. 

A genuinely cultural course on American household and family would 
of course center its appreciations on the conditions, the practices, the 
achievements and especially the motivating ideals of the fifty or sixty 
per cent of recent or living families which promise to contribute most to 
our wholesome, collective living. 

Naturally, such a course would not entirely disregard pathological 
phases or tendencies in American family life. It would certainly not be 
blind to the degenerative conditions reflected in our divorce rate, our 
irresponsibly large families in certain reactionary elements of our popula- 
tion, the self-centeredness of our “climbers” who can only raise pet dogs 
to spoil our sidewalks, or some of the Utopian aspirations of our man- 
envying feminists. 

But it would no more dwell on these pathological manifestations than 
a cultural course in literature would dwell on obscene poetry or an- 
archistic fiction. It would seek out the wholesome and avoid the sickly 
as a truly cultural course in music or graphic art would bring tothe front 
the uplifting and keep away from the infective. 


\ 
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LATIN AMERICANS AT HOME AND AT PLAY 


CONCHA ROMERO JAMES 


(> gai THE hope of making it easier for people in the United 

| ES States to get a just impression of the everyday life of their 
y aS neighbors to the south, some of the most helpful and in- 
=—J teresting books and magazines are listed beyond. In using 
the list, one should remember that the existing material in English on this 
broad subject is fragmentary, and that the references given have several 
serious limitations. 

The authors—foreigners as a rule—usually have had very few if any 
opportunities to enter as one of the family into the homes of people who 
are reserved by nature in spite of traditional hospitality. Their descrip- 
tion and estimate of social life and customs is therefore not only super- 
ficial but also in many cases extremely prejudiced as to religious, social, 
and ethical standards. Differences in customs and manners are too 
frequently looked upon not as expected and natural and are ascribed 
unmerited importance. Many foreign writers have mingled almost 
exclusively with the people of the wealthy classes and have an exag- 
gerated idea as to the refinements enjoyed by the people and the ex- 
travagant methods of entertaining in which they indulge. Some, on the 
other hand, have been in touch only with the humblest classes and 
naturally stress the aspects of life in Latin America with which they are 
most familiar. Both points of view give a wrong impression and are 
detrimental to the middle classes, which are neither primitive nor ultra- 
modern and adhere to their own characteristic customs. 

Many of the books are comparatively old. Works published before the 
World War do not take into account the meteoric rise of Latin Ameri- 
can women who, within the last decade, have invaded every field of 
activity. Today it is more natural to see them rushing to work, studying 
for a trade or profession, competing for honors in sports, or driving an 
automobile than sitting behind iron bars waiting for romance. The 
fact that in spite of these many changes the life of the Latin American 
woman still centers more around her home and family than does the life 
of her North American sister does not mean that her life is necessarily 
inferior, dull, or devoid of significance. 
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Contrary to common belief, Latin American women have played an 
important part in Latin America. Isaac Goldberg says in his introduc- 
tion to Brazilian Tales: “The part that women have played in the 
progress of the South American republics is as interesting as it is little 
known.” And L. E. Elliot, discussing the causes of the political stability 
of Chile, remarks: ‘“Two special causes of the general level-headedness 
and sobriety of the Chileans are, first, the strong position of women in 
family life, and next, the high standard of education.” 

Education is today in all the countries of Latin America the privilege 
of women as well as of men. Even the least developed countries have 
women teachers, pharmacists, and accountants. Women lawyers and 
journalists have ceased to be a novelty, and those who are active in some 
field of literature are numerous. In Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Peru women are represented in practically every profession. 
Argentina, Chile, and Mexico have had women doctors for nearly half a 
century. Women have also won great honors in the arts; three of them, 
a Costa-Rican, a Mexican, and a Chilean, have exhibited their works in 
the United States. Panama and Costa Rica, which have no facilities for 
university training, have for many years made a practice of sending 
young women to Europe and the United States to study education, 
nursing, law, and other professions. There is no country in Latin America 
today that cannot point with pride to the accomplishments of some 
woman or group of women. Although not as generally as is the case in 
the United States, married women have entered business and other 
types of work in large numbers, thus assuming a double responsibility. 

Another point to remember is that in the countries that have a large 
Indian population the social classes are sharply differentiated. The 
customs of the Indians make fascinating reading and naturally attract 
the attention of the foreign observer so strongly that often other classes 
are entirely neglected. A picture, to be complete, must include life in 
the city and in the country, the customs of the Indians, and also those of 
the cultivated classes. 

Notwithstanding the many limitations of this bibliography, home 
economics clubs may make excellent use of it. Why not plan, for 
instance, a meeting at which several members will report on what 
travelers have seen of life and customs in some part of Latin America? 
It is possible to have a Mexican luncheon using some of the recipes for 
piquant Mexican dishes published in Pictorial Review for December 
1929. If one is not very enthusiastic about Mexican food, the prize- 
winning Spanish recipes may solve the problem. Joseph Victori & Co. 
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Inc., 164 Pearl Street, New York City, can supply Spanish American 
delicacies at reasonable prices, as will be seen by their lists of candies, 
pastries, canned foods, and fruits, which may be had upon request. Or 
it would be fun to have some Latin American lady in the community tell 
about home life in her country. At Christmas time, a delightful party 
may be arranged by following closely the descriptions of Christmas in 
Mexico suggested in the bibliography. It is quite possible to have a 
typical Latin American party with games, songs, and refreshments 
characteristic of those countries. One could at least make the delicious 
Brazilian dessert, the recipe for which Mrs. Keyes gives in her book. 
The illustrations in House Beautiful can be effectively used to show the 
setting of home life in many of the countries of Latin America. 


ANCKERMANN, F.O. All Souls Eve. Living Age, March 17, 1923. 

ANDERSON, K. P. Mexican Kitchen. House Beautiful, December, 1923. 

BLanpD, J.O. P. Men, Manners and Morals in South America. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920, $3.50. 

A chapter on women which emphasizes the frivolous aspect of the life of society 
women in Uruguay. The chapter dealing with life on a Uruguayan estancis (large 
estate) is especially recommended. 

Brown, P. Haitian Housewarming. Commonweal, February 13, 1929. 
Sunday in Haiti. Dial, April, 1929. 
CALDERON DE LA Barca, F.E.I. Life in Mexico. New York: E. P. Dutton, $0.80. 

Life in Mexico in the 1830’s. Important because many of the customs described 
still persist. Chapter on the Posadas, typical Mexican celebration. 

Case, A. B. Thirty Years with the Mexicans. New York: Revell, 1917, $1.75. 

The author deals sympathetically with the life of the middle and lower middle 
classes. Information about amusements, food, and the general routine of everyday 
life. 

CHAMBERS, RosBert. Book of Days. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1911, $10.00. 

How St. John’s Day is celebrated. 

Christmas in Latin America. Chile Pan-Am, December, 1931. 

Cooper, Crayton S. The Brazilians and their Coun‘ry. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1917, $4.50. 

——— Understanding South America. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1918, $2.00. 

Exuiott, L. E. The Argentina of Today. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1926, 18 d. 

Description of the homes of wealthy people. 

—— Brazil Today and Tomorrow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917, 
$3.00. 
Etuts, A. R. Patio House in Mexico. Woman’s Home Companion, October, 1925. 

Illustrations and plan. 

FARRELL, G. A. Homemaking with the Other Half along Our International Border. 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics, June, 1929. 
GOENAGA, F. Festival of the Cross. Living Age, August 2, 1924. 
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Hii1t, W.S. Patio House in Mexico. House Beautiful, May, 1925. 

Our House in Mexico. House Beautiful, March, 1924. 

Hupson, W. H. Food on an Argentine Ranch Long Ago. JourNAL or Home 
Economics, July, 1919. 

Keyes, FRANCES PARKINSON. Silver Seas and Golden Cities. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1931, $3.50. 

Social customs, housekeeping, and general culture in Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. Many of the chapters of this book appeared in a series 
of articles published in Good Housekeeping during 1929 and 1930. 

Lawrence, D. H. The Gentle Art of Marketing in Mexico. Travel, April, 1926. 

Life in Venezuela. Mentor, November, 1925. 

Mayor, H. Spanish Grilles and Balconies in Cuba. Arts and Decoration, January, 
1928. 

MARCHANT, AnyDA. St. John’s Eve in Brazil. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
February, 1932. 

MarsuHatt, Harriet Gress. The Story of Haiti. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1931, p. 127. 

May, F.C. 2000 Miles through Chile. New York: The Century Company, 1924, 
$3.50. 

Contains a chapter on smart society. 

May, S. B. Men, Maidens and Mantillas. New York: The Century Company, 
1923, $3.00. 

How people live and amuse themselves; courtship and marriage customs, shopping 
and housekeeping problems. 

Mexico, Land of Holidays, Strange Toys and Stranger Customs. Literary Digest, 
June 14, 1919. 

MULHOLLAND, M. Piquant Mexican Dishes. Pictorial Review, December, 1929. 

Prize Winning Spanish Recipes. Sunset, February, 1930. 

ReEpFIELD, R. C. Tepozstlin, A Mexican Village. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930, $3.00. 

Folk life—mostly Indian—and information about foods, costumes, children’s 
clothing, home industries, holy days and holidays, special religious and secular 
festivals, Christmas, rituals connected with birth and death, etc. 

Rew, W. A. Portals and Patios of South America. House Beautiful, April, 1920. 
Seeing South America (Seventh Edition). Pan American Union, 1931, 
$0.25. 

Contains a chapter entitled ‘“‘A Glance at South American Homes,” p. 197. 
ROMERO DE TERREROS, MANUEL (Marqués de San Francisco). Colonial Homes of 

Mexico City. House and Garden, April, 1924. 

Colonial Residences of Mexico City. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 

July, 1929. 


——— Colonial Gardens in Mexico. House and Garden, House Beautiful, Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

Tea, Women and Conditions in Paraguay. Literary Digest, January 31, 1920. 

TEEN, P. Some Houses of Peru. House Beautiful, January, 1923. 

TeRcERO, José. Christmas in Mexico. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, De- 
cember, 1931. 
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VERGARA Y VERGARA, J. M. A Cup of Chocolate. Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, August, 1931. 

Description of a supper given by a lady of the aristocracy in Bogot& more than a 
hundred years ago which might easily be duplicated today in the lovely capital of 
Colombia. 

Winter, N. O. Argentina and Her People of Today. Boston: L. C. Page and Sons, 
1911, $3.75. 

Children and their home training. 

Mexico and Her People of Today. L. C. Page and Sons, 1907, $3.75. 

Antiquated, but it contains interesting information on customs and life in general 
Waicut, Marie Ropinson. Bolivia. Philadelphia: George Barrie and Sons, 1907, 

$10.00. 
——— Brazil. George Barrie and Sons, 1901, $10.00. 
——— Mexico. George Barrie and Sons, 1911, $10.00. 
——— The Old and the New Peru. George Barrie and Sons, 1908, $10.00. 
——— The Republic of Chile. George Barrie and Sons, 1904, $10.00. 

These books by Mrs. Robinson contain valuable material on home life and 

customs and should be consulted whenever available. 


FICTION 


Brest, GANA ALBERTO. Martin Rivas. New York: Knopf, 1918, $2.50. 
Life in Chile in the 1850’s. A satire on the manners of the newly rich. 
GALLEGOS, RO6mMuLO. Barbara. New York: Cape and Smith, 1931. 
Life on the Venezuelan plains. 
Isaacs, Jorce. Marta. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Home life on the mountains of Colombia in the 1860's. 
Martinez Zuvrria, G. A. (Huco Wast). Peach Blossom. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1929, $2.50. 
——— Black Valley. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, $2.50. 
——— The Stone Desert. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, 
$2.50. 
These three books by Mart{fnez Zuviria deal with life among the middle classes in 
Argentina. 
Perkins, R. F. Mexican Twins Celebrate San Ramén’s Day. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, February, 1922. 
Wuire, E.L. El Supremo. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1916. 
Paraguay in 1830. Interesting descriptions of social life. The reader will be 
delighted with the story of a girl who was widely traveled and very independent even 


in those days. 
SONGS AND DANCES 


Folk Songs of Many Peoples. Vol. 1, out of print; vol. II, unbound. New York: 
The Woman’s Press, $1.00. 
Volume II includes the music of Mexican Christmas songs. 
Fine collections of Mexican folk songs and Christmas songs may be secured from 
Frances Toor, Apartado, 1994, Mexico D. F., at $1.00. A folio of dances 
is also available from the same address at $1.00. 


THE USE OF THE PROBLEM METHOD IN TEACHING 
TEXTILES 


LITA HINDMAN! 


D intclligent consumers of the common textile fabrics was a 
question faced by the instructor in a small college; and as 
an aid to solving it, an experiment was made in the application of the 
problem method. The procedures used may be suggestive to secondary 
school as well as to college teachers. 

In the organization of the course, the chief aim was to develop apprecia- 
tion for a judgment in selecting textiles which would function in the 
lives of the girls, both now and in the future and whether they became 
homemakers or professional or business women. In order to develop 
such judgment, objectives were formulated based on the ideals, interests, 
abilities, and appreciations generally expected of any intelligent consumer 
of textiles. To reach these objectives, problems were listed which seemed 
typical of situations met by women and girls in buying and using textiles, 
both as yard goods and in ready-made garments, and which included 
the problem of judging textile materials by means of name, quality, 
price, use, fiber, wearing quality, cost of upkeep, handling properties, 
and care. 

A list was made of interests and desires helpful in developing the ob- 
jectives, but it proved so long that only those which may be considered 
as ideals can be included here. These are: 


1. Desire to reach a high level of ability in classifying textile materials according 
to quality or grade; serviceability or wearing qualities; name; reasonable price; ap- 
propriate use for maximum satisfaction and service; character of fibers; ease of han- 
dling in construction processes; cost of upkeep from the standpoint of time, energy, and 
money; kind and amount of care needed to keep it in good condition. 

2. Desire to secure satisfaction and service from garments or materials by observ- 
ing good ethics and money limitation and considering specifically the purpose for 
which the article may be used, length of time it may be worn, time and place of 
purchase, its brand or make, and its general worth. 


1 The author desires to acknowledge the assistance given by Francis Sims, Cora B. Miller, 
and Regina J. Friant in the conduct of the experiment described in this paper. 
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3. Desire to care for fabrics or garments in such a way that the utmost satisfaction 
and service may be obtained from them. 

4. Desire to keep informed as to name, use, price, durability, and care of new textile 
materials as they are placed on the market. 

5. Desire to own and preserve unusual modern and historic textiles. 

6. Desire to improve the quality of textiles being produced by purchasing stand- 
ardized and guaranteed products and demanding that they give the service war- 
ranted. 

7. Desire to cooperate in every way with organizations striving to improve the 
laboring conditions of textile workers. 

8. Desire to make an intelligent use of current literature pertaining to research in 
the textile field which may be of value to the lay consumer of textiles. 


After objectives were established, two informal objective tests were 
formulated. One of these, called “An Informal Judgment Test in Tex- 
tiles,” was composed of twenty samples of staple textile materials, all 
numbered, with a typed form on which the students were to indicate 
the number of the material, its name, quality (good, medium, poor), 
common use, fiber, wearing quality (good, medium, poor), cost of upkeep 
(high or low), and time required for the test. 

The other test, called ‘An Informal Selection Test in Textiles,”’ aimed 
to test the ability of the students to select materials for certain purposes 
and was worked out as follows: Twenty different articles were listed for 
which any textile consumer might need to select materials, for example, 
an afternoon dress for the entire year for a college girl or an evening dress 
for a college girl with limited funds. Five materials for each article 
were selected from the regular stock of a local store by one of the most 
competent sales women, who studied the test before making the selection. 
The sample of each material was given a number and marked with this 
number, and with the price and width of the material. The samples 
were then given to the students, who were asked to select the material 
which seemed to them the most economical and appropriate for a person 
of ordinary means under the situation indicated in the test. The time 
required for the test was also recorded. 

The students’ interest was aroused during the first week by reading 
quotations from authorities on textiles, by encouraging the girls to re- 
port their experiences, by exhibiting garments made from textiles giving 
unsatisfactory wear, and by appealing to such natural impulses as curios- 
ity, altruism, ownership, self-advancement, creativeness, activity, and 
sympathy. The following challenge also was given to the students in 
the form of an inductive term problem: ‘Think over the textile situation 
carefully. From any available source, find and write down ways in 
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which you, who are college girls paying your own expenses and who are 
future homemakers, can buy and use textiles so that you and your fami- 
lies may have more or better clothing, more money for other purposes, 
and more general satisfaction.” 

Then after taking the tests, the students were ready for regular class 
work, with the proper mind set and a sense of need for the work. The 
problem method of teaching was used as advocated by the departments 
of vocational education and home economics education at Iowa State 
College. Problems were found which demanded inductive thought for 
their solutions, and it was hoped that by thinking inductively the stu- 
dents would discover fundamental truths or principles for themselves. 
Judgment problem: involving in their solution the principles established 
in the inductive problems followed; and since the chief aim was to develop 
judgment skills, many of these were given. A few creative problems 
were also presented, although there seemed to be few places for original 
planning in connection with the development of judgment skills. 

An attempt was made to provide problems characteristic of situations 
which the average housewife, college girl, professional or business woman 
would meet in the selection and use of textile materials. For the most 
part, the problems were real ones and they were presented, not in a 
“logical order’ worked out weeks before, but as the need arose in specific 
situations. One problem grew out of another, and often the situation 
demanded one entirely different from that planned a week before. 
Nevertheless, no problem was given unless some connection with it had 
been established at an earlier date. Any questions about a new problem 
were cleared up in a short discussion when it was assigned, but it was 
never considered solved at that time. In giving out samples of textile 
materials for each assigned problem, an effort was made to include one 
key material leading to a new problem, so that the desired forward con- 
nection would be made in discussion. Sometimes this happened many 
days in advance, but frequently only one day before. 

In leading the class discussion, the work of the day before was generally 
connected with a new problem by asking each member to write the answer 
to a pertinent question, or by reading to the class a printed statement 
or related magazine article upon which each commented in writing; or 
if the work was left unfinished the day before, each student was asked 
to write a summary of what had been done. After all the answers were 
in, the reasons for them were called for; these were considered carefully 
and discussed as a help in reaching the best probable solution. 

The assignment of the new problem was made when the occasion 
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arose, whether that came near the beginning or the close of class dis- 
cussion. If no suitable occasion arose, an effort was made near the 
end of the period to lead the discussion toward one, and then the 


assignment was made. 
Outlined below is one of the earlier problems to show how materials 
and articles familiar to students were introduced and how inductive 


thinking and judgments were developed: 


PROBLEM I 
A. For development of inductive thinking 

Every day I find two or three handkerchiefs that have been left in the 
laboratory by college girls. Here are some of them (laundered). Would 
you select any of them for your personal use? Why? 

I recently saw these handkerchiefs advertised in a mail order catalogue 
and ordered them to see what they were like: plain white, 10-inch size, 
price 6 for 50 cents; bordered, 10-inch size, price 3 for 35 cents; plain 
white with embroidered corners, 9-inch size, price 18 cents; white with 
colored embroidery, 9-inch size, price 22 cents; filet lace and punch work, 
9-inch size, price 50 cents; drawn work (handmade), 9-inch size, price 
50 cents. Do you think any of these are suitable for the college girl for 
everyday use? Why? 

Bring in some handkerchiefs that you have which you think are desirable 
for college girls for everyday use and tell why. Bring some suitable for 
afternoon and evening and tell why. 


B. For development of judging. 
Which of the handkerchiefs that I bought from the mail order house would 


you select as the best choice for a college girl for everyday use? 

Here are some handmade handkerchiefs priced at 50 cents, 75 cents, and 
$1.00 each. Would you buy your nice handkerchiefs or make them? 

Some of you thought the average college girl should make her nicest hand- 
kerchiefs. I have four pieces of handkerchief linen which are being 
sold for that purpose. Which would you select for a dainty handker- 
chief for yourself or as a gift for a friend? Which would you select if 
you were making a handkerchief for everyday use? 

Margaret says this handkerchief looks like linen. Is it? 

What are the fibers used in each of these three handkerchiefs? 


An attempt was made to keep the subject matter to that most worth 
while, understandable, and most likely to be used by the girls as buyers 
and users of textiles. 

In the general plan of work, no one weave or fiber was studied sepa- 
rately, since many materials used for the same purpose are composed 
of different weaves and fibers. In regard to weaves, the outline of the 
course roughly followed this order: plain, variations of plain, twill, satin, 
pile, and variations of pile weave. The fibers were studied in the fol- 
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lowing order: linen and cotton; cotton, rayon, and silk mixtures; silk; 
wool and wool mixtures. During the introductory interest-approach 
the question arose as to the kind of materials the girls wished to study 
first. They said they preferred to begin with linen and cotton as they 
thought (probably because of high school training) that was the most 
logical order. The teaching was organized, however, according to the 
psychological method. 

As has been stated, the name, quality, price, use, fiber, wearing quality, 
cost of upkeep, handling properties, and care demanded were used as 
the bases for selecting materials for certain purposes. Manufacturing 
processes were studied from the standpoint of the ways in which they 
affected the materials for specific uses and included finishes, design, 
dyeing, and similar factors. Suitable physical tests were made to deter- 
mine the best material for certain purposes obtainable at a given price, 
and a few chemical tests and the compound microscope were used. As 
a result of studying materials in this way the students were interested 
in manufacturing processes and anxious to see exhibits and other illustra- 
tive materials. No notebook was required, but most of the girls wished 
to keep their samples and were given mimeographed sheets upon which 
was a space for mounting the samples and lines for the name, price, 
width, fiber, use, design (structural and surface), place and date of pur- 
chase of each material. 

At the end of the semester, instead of a final examination, the informal 
objective tests were given again and a check was made to see if each 
student had become a more efficient judge of textile materials. 

Finally, questions were asked the students to see if they thought 
the course was practical, if they would register for it if they were enter- 
ing school again, if they liked the method of teaching, how they thought 
the course might be improved, and if they felt they were better consumers, 
together with the reasons for their answers. The instructor also made 
observations as to the interest of these girls compared with those of 
two previous years, the amount of reading done by the students, interest 
shown by girls not registered in the course, and independence in selecting 
material as shown by students who followed the textile course with one 
in clothing construction. 

The results of this experiment indicate the importance of well formu- 
lated objectives based on pertinent subject matter, which should be a 
constant reminder to the instructor of her hopes for student attainment. 
Students may help set up the objectives and should have definite goals 
constantly apparent and embodied in the objectives of the instructor. 
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The informal objective tests used in this study indicated that teachers 
and students were influenced by personal opinion when judging materials 
as to quality, use, wearing quality, and cost of future upkeep and 
suggested the need for more definite standards upon which to base 
such judgment. They also gave evidence that the students improved 
in their ability to give the names of materials, and in judging the fiber, 
in recognizing suitable uses of materials, and in the selection of materials 
for a given purpose. No improvement was shown in judging quality, 
wearing quality, and cost of future upkeep. 

The experiment also proved that when textiles are taught chiefly to 
develop judgment skills in the selection of materials, only a few creative 
problems are likely to be used. 

The students preferred the problem method of teaching textiles to 
that of lecture and recitation, and the whole experiment proved that 
problems may be so selected as to make the course interesting and prac- 
tical and give information that will actually function in the lives of the 


girls. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


=+@>>THE FINER ARTS OF HOMEMAKING IN A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. At the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership recently held in Washington, one of the recommenda- 
tions urged was the establishment in various communities of home in- 
formation centers. Among other things, these centers would provide 
reliable and helpful information on all aspects of home construction and 
improvement. With the establishment in the Public Library of the 
Julia Conner Thompson Memorial Collection on the Finer Arts of Home- 
making, Indianapolis has taken a step in the direction indicated by this 
recommendation. 

On March 18, 1930, Mr. Charles N. Thompson, an Indianapolis 
attorney, presented to the Indianapolis Public Library a gift of $3,500 
for the initial purchase of books on domestic architecture and home 
decoration, and at the same time drew up an agreement to bequeath in 
his last will and testament $25,000 as an endowment for the perpetuation 
of this memorial collection. 

In his statement accompanying the formal offer of this memorial, Mr. 


Thompson said: 


The home, in these days, is too often of minor consideration. It does not have 
the meaning to the present generation that it had to preceding generations. This 
condition is regrettable. Anything that will inspire increased interest in and affec- 
tion for this, a fundamental part of our American institutions, is desirable. 

I think the home should possess such artistic qualities as will have appealing 
beauty. Its attractiveness measures, to some extent, its influence. It should not be 
ugly. To be beautiful it need not be expensive, but beauty of line and harmony of 
color can be achieved only by study and understanding. It is the purpose of this 
collection, which I have in mind, to provide means of study for all who wish to make 
their homes centers of beauty, giving them both present enjoyment and memory 
pictures that will abide. 

In memory of my wife, Julia Conner Thompson, who was a true exponent of these 
ideas of beauty and gracefulness in the home, I am proposing to establish and maintain 
in the Indianapolis Public Library a collection of books and prints relating to architec- 
ture and decoration of the home and to gardening. 


Since its dedication the collection has grown steadily in size and useful- 
ness. It contains at the present time over four hundred volumes, for 
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the most part books of such rarity and value that ordinary library ex- 
penditure would not warrant their purchase. They cover the subjects 
of landscape architecture and gardening, domestic architecture, interior 
decoration, furniture, arts and crafts of the home, and such specific 
subjects as quilts, rugs and carpets, silver and pewter, clocks, early 
American iron, glassware, and pottery. 

The citizens of Indianapolis are gradually becoming aware of the 
significance of this gift. ‘The users consist of specialists in the various 
fields who seek authentic data on highly specialized problems and modest 
active or prospective home owners who find in print and illustrative 
material practical and inspirational guidance in improving and beautify- 
ing their places of residence. Women’s clubs are basing their programs 
on subjects within the scope of the collection; architects, designers, in- 
terior decorators, and art students are finding it invaluable. An Indiana 
University extension class of ninety who are taking a course in interior 
decoration, a home economics club, and a home decoration club hold 
special meetings in the library lecture room where these books can be 
displayed. In the department where the collection is shelved are two 
specially trained librarians on duty to assist inquirers. 

This memorial gift will provide for Indianapolis the most distinctive 
and useful collection on the home that is to be found in this country. 
The cash gift has made possible the laying of the immediate foundation, 
while the endowment provision will insure a definite addition year by 
year of the finest and most helpful books on every phase of the arts of 
homemaking.—L. L. Dickerson. 


—@>>THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER AND THE HOUS- 
ING OF HER DEPARTMENT. Decided improvement in space and 
equipment for homemaking classes has followed consistently the marked 
development and revision of the home economics curriculum which have 
taken place during the last decade. In spite of this, it is safe to say that 
the equipment for home economics teaching in the country at large has 
not kept pace with the enrichment of the curriculum and the adaptation 
of newer methods of instruction, and that at present the use of obsolete 
equipment often prevents the realization of the finer objectives of home 
economics education. 

In this connection it is well to consider what agencies are responsible 
for the selection and arrangement of suitable space and equipment for 
home economics teaching. ‘These are obviously the board of education, 
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the architect, the superintendent, the teacher, the manufacturer, and 
the salesmen. Up to the present, the job has been largely done by the 
architect and the salesmen. Boards of education have all too often 
acted entirely on their recommendations. The resulting use of ‘‘canned 
plans” and dealers’ lists of equipment lay-outs has tended to produce 
workshops which are unsatisfactory to both teachers and pupils and 
which—what is far more serious—become “white elephants” in the com- 
munity. Evidence of this is seen in cramped quarters, in equipment out 
of keeping with courses offered or enrollment needs, or in an undue 
allotment of space which can be utilized for only a few hours of the 
school day. 

The counsel of the home economics teacher might well be sought in 
deciding equipment problems—r if it is not sought, it might be modestly 
but forcefully volunteered. If her advice is to be sound, the home 
economics teacher must not only know subject matter and method but 
must also have an educational vision and understanding of community 
needs and interests and the practical ability to provide for these. Ob- 
solete and traditional equipment will be replaced with that suited to 
actual conditions only as home economics teachers are able and called 
upon to assist in the job of planning. 

There are only too many examples of what happens when they are not 
thus called upon. Not long ago in a North Dakota town where a new 
high school building was taxing the community to the utmost, cupboards 
of excellent design for a foods room were built in the clothing room. 
Needless to say, no home economics teacher ever approved this plan. 
In a South Dakota high school, a mop sink instead of a kitchen sink was 
installed in the kitchen, all unknown to the teacher. Surely, in com- 
munities where new buildings are being planned or remodeling is being 
discussed the home economics teacher should consider it her professional 
duty to ask to check the details under consideration and advise upon them 
before definite plans are made. For her advice to be acceptable the 
teacher must enjoy the confidence of the school authorities as well as 
know specifically what plans for space and equipment will give the best 
results under actual conditions. This may be analyzed as to the follow- 
ing special points: 

“Selling” home economics to the superintendent and board of education so that 
it will be permanently established 

Formulating a flexible course of study to meet the needs of girls and boys in her 


particular school 
Becoming acquainted with the homes of the community 
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Forecasting the possible increase in enrollment in home economics due to added 
interest as well as to increase in school population 

Working out the best possible period utilization of home economics rooms by 
classes, as home rooms, and for extra-curricular activities 

Planning of space which will accomodate classes of approximately the same size as 
academic’classes 

Supplying a workable scale drawing of the space and equipment recommended and 
the placing of the latter 

Estimating the costs 

In short, improved housing for home economics classes calls for teach- 
ers of vision and initiative more than for set plans of kitchens, cottages, 


or apartments.—CLARA N. FLEMINGTON. 


=+@>>PUEBLO SMITH-HUGHES HOMEMAKING CLASSES 
AND COMMUNITY NEEDS. At the Steel Works Industrial Y.M.C.A. 
in Pueblo, organized to serve steel workers and their families, vocational 
homemaking classes proved a veritable blessing in the winter of 1930-31. 

Early in the fall of 1930 many workmen who had had only irregular 
employment over a considerable period of time found it difficult to supply 
necessary school clothing for their children, especially where the family 
was large. The welfare worker, to whom the mothers in such families 
confided their needs, suggested that they join the Smith-Hughes garment- 
making classes offered through the Y.M.C.A. Since in many instances 
there were no funds with which to provide new materials, the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron officials and office employees collected used garments and 
the mothers themselves brought others from attics and closets. From 
September to May, about sixty-five mothers and older sisters were busy 
once a week remaking discarded garments into children’s coats, women’s 
coats, boys’ suits, dresses, shirts, and layettes. The women were en- 
rolled in one evening and two part-time classes, and more than five 
hundred usable garments were made. 

It was necessary in some instances to use parts of two or three garments 
to make one, but the finished product always seemed very satisfactory. 
As the work progressed, mothers who were anxious, worried, and timid 
in their first efforts gained self-confidence and skill and found in the work 
an interest that directed their minds from home worries, besides pro- 
viding the much-needed clothing. 

The classes were not organized on the unit basis, but on the basis of 
individuals with individual and urgent needs. However, in the making 
of new garments from old, regardless of kind, the problems of ripping, 
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washing, cleaning, pressing, and mending tended to a certain uniformity. 
Such intricate construction problems as those presented by plackets, 
pockets, interlining, and buttonholes were demonstrated before the 
classes as need arose. 

The need for garments continued to be a community challenge through- 
out the year, and because a skilled and deeply understanding teacher, 
Edna Shuff, recognized community needs, the challenge was met and the 
garments provided through the vocational homemaking classes.— 
MABEL S. HENRY. 


7@>>MANAGERIAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN FOOD SERVICE 
AND INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEKEEPING. The class in institu- 
tional economics at the University of California undertook a question- 
naire survey to find out what women were already doing in managerial 
positions connected with food service and to get better acquainted with 
managerial policy in various types of establishments in the neighboring 
Bay Region. 

The questionnaire and an explanatory letter were sent to 177 establish- 
ments, 47 per cent of which were non-commercial and 53 per cent com- 
mercial. They were divided among six types as follows: 11 charitable 
institutions, such as the orphanages and “homes’’; 23 corrective institu- 
tions, such as the hospitals; 20 educational institutions, such as schools 
and colleges; 6 industrial concerns believed to serve food to their em- 
ployees; 23 social organizations, such as the country clubs and city clubs; 
and 94 commercial establishments of various types, from hotels to 
dairy lunches, from department store tea rooms to chain restaurants. 

Of the 177 establishments, 73, or 41 per cent, responded; of the com- 
mercial establishments, 46 per cent replied; and of the non-commercial, 
36 per cent. 

The returns showed that the positions involving managerial duties 
which women hold in food-serving institutions of the Bay Region are 
mainly of three types: manager (variously termed); dietitian or food 
director; and director of housekeeping or housekeeper, exclusive of so- 
called “housemothers” or “cottage mothers.”’ Of these three groups, 
the dietitians were the most numerous; the directors of housekeeping 
next; and the managers least numerous. 

Of the women in the manager group, a third were in the educational 
field, and a half in the commercial field. In fact, in the commercial field 
over a third of all the food-service jobs reported as held by women in- 
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volved managerial duties. As regards the scientific training of the 
women holding the managerial positions, 77 per cent of those in the edu- 
cational field had had such training, but only 20 per cent of those in the 
commercial field. 

As to the size of the establishments reporting, 13 per cent serve from 
one to two thousand meals a day, and 87 per cent serve under one thou- 
sand. Positions for women dietitians were more numerous in the larger 
establishments, 54 per cent of them occurring in places serving from one 
to three thousand meals a day and 46 per cent in places serving under 
one thousand. 

Dietitians were reported on the staff of all but two of the hospitals 
which sent in replies to the questionnaire; and in the majority of cases, 
from one to three assistant dietitians were also reported. 

As regards the work of caring for the comfort and convenience of the 
residents of institutions apart from their food, 15 per cent of the institu- 
tions replying reported the presence of a housekeeper on their staff. 
These establishments include hotels, a club, state and church homes and 
schools, and hospitals. Only one incumbent is described as having 
scientific training for the work. The size of the institutions varies from 
one serving 250 to one serving 2,225 meals a day. 

Concerning the real scope of the positions which these women hold, 
the number of employees working under them gives an indication. The 
managers have under them from 8 to 80 employees, the majority between 
20 and 40; the dietitians have from 5 to 70, the majority between 20 and 
40. In the case of the directors of housekeeping, the number of em- 
ployees working under them ranged from none to 85, the largest num- 
bers being found in the hotels. 

The replies contained information about other responsible posts held 
by women: controllers in a large hospital and in a food-serving candy 
chain; a personnel manager who hires and trains waitresses, cashiers, 
and hostesses for a chain of restaurants; an advertising manager for two 
hotels under the same control; persons variously designated as forelady, 
floor manager, or head waitress, who have charge of the women serving; 
superintendents of nurses, so far the best known of all institutional posi- 
tions for women; a director of residences in a college, a position which 
has wide scope and great opportunities for service and which in the pres- 
ent study was classified as manager. 

The interpretation of the data led to several interesting conclusions. 
On account of the steady increase in institutional living, the field 
stands in real (though not widely recognized) need of trained women 
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having an understanding of the service involved in building up human 
beings for efficient and happy living. 

Several untrained women have made good records. They have 
reached their positions through long years of hard experience, supple- 
mented by some training on the job. 

The position of director of housekeeping lies almost untouched by 
persons of scientific training. It provides perhaps the most logical 
avenue for expansion of the dietitian’s job into one of wider managerial 
scope. 

Most women having managerial responsibility in the institutional 
field (with the exception of the dietitians in managerial jobs, in school 
cafeterias, in college residences, and in hospitals) have no scientific 
training for their work. 

The performance of women scientifically trained in nutrition, serving 
as dietitians in hospitals and as managers of cafeterias in schools, has 
been given enough recognition that these positions have begun to be 
taken for granted. But the significance of trained women to the insti- 
tutional field as a whole appears, from this study, to be but dimly 
comprehended. 

Gradually evolving in certain institutions appear standards of food, 
comfort, and economy of a character that requires professional services. 
The whole field, however, is still extremely unstandardized and trying. 
This condition makes desirable continuous intelligent study and patient 
cooperation on the part of leaders in home economics in order that women 
may be properly developed, not exploited, in this promising field.— 
FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG. 


EDITORIAL 


@>>ANNUAL MEETING, ATLANTA, JUNE 20 TO 25. Itisa 
fortunate coincidence that each year, just as spring begins to arouse one’s 
wanderlust, come the notices of plans and trips in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, and the 
home economist can combine professional advantage and personal satis- 
faction in arranging to attend. This year’s gathering at Atlanta will 
offer many inducements of both kinds. 

The addresses and discussions bid fair to be unusually timely and signifi- 
cant. The preliminary plans both for the open meetings and the work- 
ing sessions of the various divisions and departments show that the 
programs are largely built up around problems raised by the present 
economic emergency and the réle of home economics in meeting them. 
For example, the divisions of family economics and of foods and nutri- 
tion are arranging a joint program dealing with the effects of depression 
on family spending, especially on spending for food; the textile and cloth- 
ing division will emphasize present economic questions; the extension 
department will consider the adjustment of the extension program to 
actual economic needs; and the department of social service will find 
no difficulty in showing its relation to practical relief work. In the 
midst of all this, the need for new knowledge will not be forgotten, and 
many studies and researches will be reported, including significant ones 
from the educational field. The central theme for the meeting, revalua- 
tions in home economics, is proving an excellent choice for this particular 
year, because the thoughts of all are centered on adapting home economics 
subject matter and method to newer knowledge and changing conditions. 
The speakers who will address the public meetings are being chosen for 
their ability to interpret newer values in related fields and our réle in 
relation to them. 

What the Atlanta committee has told in earlier JouRNALS and Bulletins 
about possibilities for sightseeing and diversions is borne out by the 
tentative lists of excursions and entertainments. There will be a wealth 
of interesting trips to choose between on Monday and on Tuesday fore- 
noon before the meetings begin, and yet others on the Saturday after 
they are over. Some of these are to points of historic or scenic interest, 
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such as Wren’s Nest, the home of Joel Chandler Harris; the Tate quarries 
and Connahaynee Lodge on the Tate Mountain estates; Warm Springs, 
with its remarkable curative treatments for paralytics; or the shorter 
drives through the beautiful residential sections of Atlanta itself and 
to the famous Stone Mountain. Other trips will be arranged to inter- 
esting educational institutions, such as Emory University, Agnes 
Scott College, and Spelman College for negro girls; or, a little farther 
off, to the Martha Berry School and Tallulah Falls Industrial School, 
both for mountain children, or such state institutions as Georgia State 
College for Women at Milledgeville and the University of Georgia and 
the Georgia State Teachers College at Athens. 

One of the special treats arranged for the visiting home economists 
is to be a performance of “Heaven Bound,” a morality play written by 
a member of Big Bethel African Methodist Church and performed by 
the choir of this church. This is a folk drama depicting the negro’s 
idea of heaven. The play starts with the marching and singing of the 
white-clad saints and continues with the efforts of various wayfarers 
to reach the gates of heaven. Some of the leading characters are the 
Wayworn Traveler, the Pilgrim of Faith, the Troubled Soul, the Poor 
Blind Girl, the Bedridden Woman, and the Widow and Her Children. 
Nowhere else could one have the opportunity to see and hear this modern 
morality play which many feel surpasses ‘“‘Green Pastures” in the im- 
pression it gives of the simple religious sincerity of the race. 

And besides all this, there will be the chances to foregather with one’s 
colleagues. There is no better way of knowing and being known by the 
leaders of the profession than to attend such annual meetings. There 
is professional stimulus in such contacts, and there is the personal pleas- 
ure of renewing and increasing one’s associations with congenial women. 
Anyone with the habit of attending such gatherings probably has a special 
group of cronies, not often seen during the year, whom she looks forward 
to playing about with every June. It’s a good habit to form, and Atlanta 
will be a good place to begin or strengthen it. 


+@>>+THE ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE HOME. That 
the home is rapidly changing as the result of economic and social change 
has long since become a truism. Whether we are to let the process con- 
tinue without any effort to control it or whether we should attempt to 
guide it, at least away from revolution toward a more gradual evolution, 
is a question to which no one can give a complete, unqualified answer. 
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Most home economists probably still believe that until we see some more 
promising substitute for family life as a means to personal development, 
recuperation, and satisfaction, we will do well to retain whatever aspects 
of the home are essential to this purpose. 

But which ones are we to hold to as essential, and which shall we class 
as useless survivals of a bygone economic era? To many who write about 
the home and the family in books and magazines this is merely a matter 
for academic speculation or a side-issue from some favorite social theory; 
but to home economics teachers it underlies a great variety of practical, 
everyday decisions. How valuable are home duties in the character 
development of children and how far should this value be allowed to out- 
weigh practical convenience and efficiency in arranging household work? 
Is home-cooked versus ready-to-eat food merely a question of economy 
of money and labor, or will it lessen the value of the family meal in 
strengthening the desired sense of family interdependence to leave less 
and less of its preparation done in the home? Without going too far 
into the niceties of such arguments or ignoring the practical considera- 
tions involved, it is obvious that we need clearer ideas than most of us 
now have of the ultimate essential functions of the home, and to distin- 
guish between these and the traditional processes which have been carried 
on there for so long that we have come to think of them as essential 
functions. As we grope toward this clearer conception, we feel the need 
of help from the psychologist and the sociologist. It is for this reason 
that the paper by Dr. Sanderson on page 311 seemed so significant and 
valuable to those who heard him read it and that the JouRNAL wishes to 
express its gratitude to the American Vocational Association for being 
allowed to present it to a wider public. 


=@>>A LENTEN PROGRAM ON THE HOME. Many home 
economists wish it were feasible to establish closer connections between 
certain phases of their subject and the religious life of their communities. 
Miss Jacobs, for many years in charge of the domestic science work in 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, was this year active in 
building up a program of Lenten talks which gives a good illustration 
of what may be possible. In cooperation with the rector and the execu- 
tive committee of the Women’s Guild of St. George’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Clarendon, Virginia, (a suburb of Washington) she ar- 
ranged a series of addresses by well-qualified speakers on the general 
subject of “Woman and the Home.” A meeting was held in the parish 
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hall each Tuesday afternoon through Lent, and all women of the county 
were invited to come. A special phase of the subject was discussed 
each week, and the less material, more spiritual aspects of home life were 
given unusual emphasis, though not to the disregard of essential physical 
and economic facts. The plan apparently owed its inception to general 
interest in the White House Conference, and it is a fine example of the 
constantly widening cooperation which has resulted from the Conference. 


=+@>>-THE HOME ECONOMICS WORKER AND RELIEF PRO- 
GRAMS. Though the rigor of winter has passed and many authorities 
foresee the beginning of the end of the depression, in some communities 
need persists for relief work which, besides alleviating suffering from pri- 
vation, will help families to reestablish their independence. In this, 
as in earlier relief work, home economists have their special réles. The 
contribution which they can make is well explained and illustrated in a 
mimeographed circular on “Utilizing the Services of Trained Workers 
in Food and Clothing Relief,” sent out by the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. This circular emphasizes the fact that home 
economists, home-demonstration agents, dietitians, and Red Cross nu- 
tritionists have from their training and experience a store of knowledge 
and information concerning foods, clothing, budgeting, and standards 
for relief which has proved and will further prove invaluable to state 
and local committees in planning economical and effective programs. 
Attention is also called to the fact that many public agencies stand ready 
to give help and cooperation; for example, such federal agencies as the 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work and the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Children’s 
Bureau in the United States Department of Labor, the American Red 
Cross, the home economics departments of the state colleges and uni- 
versities, and the supervisors and teachers of home economics. It is 
pointed out that in enlisting the help of trained home economists, local 
relief committees may be able to plan programs that will bring more 
effective results by insuring more nearly adequate diets and by greater 
economy in the use of funds for food; by adapting the program to special 
situations such as local market conditions, dietary customs of the family, 
special nutritive needs of certain individuals; by insuring more lasting 
values from relief work by instruction in better food selection and 
preparation; and by giving trained supervision in clothing production 
for relief of low-income groups. 
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+@>>TEACHING TEXTILES. That the study of textiles need 
not be left to the general unpopularity and inefficiency of the lecture, 
recitation, text-to-be-learned method of teaching is a timely challenge 
brought by Miss Lita Hindman in the paper on page 330 of this issue. 
The present practical difficulty in getting one’s money’s worth in buying 
textiles or clothing is a strong argument in favor of using every possible 
device for teaching girls how to develop seeing eyes, sensitive fingers, 
and general discrimination for the selection of these important and be- 
wildering commodities. Such elements of ultimate economy as cost, 
durability, fiber, weave, fastness of dye, and appropriateness to purpose 
deserve to be taught as actual problems rather than as theoretical con- 
siderations, especially in these days of commercial competition and the 
supposed demand of consumers for low prices, regardless of quality, and 
while the movement for standardization, specifications, and helpful labels 
for textile goods is yet in its infancy. 

The teacher of textiles finds herself with two stimulating media ready 
for her shaping. On the one hand is the girl, the future consumer, with 
her keen eyes, inexhaustible curiosity, growing power of judgment, and 
zeal for knowledge. On the other, is the fascinating picture of the 
textile world of today, with its amazingly ingenious developments, its 
wealth of new materials and processes, and the resulting confusion to 
the person equipped with only traditional information as a guide to 
choice. How is she to give her girls such an understanding of present 
problems of textile selection that they will be able to form wise judg- 
ments in the face of the alluring appeals of manufacturer, stylist, and 
advertiser? For this, old-fashioned methods of pedagogics are not likely 
to suffice, and the progressive teacher will welcome studies and sugges- 
tions such as Miss Hindman presents. 


>> HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, 1928 TO 1930. That society 
as a whole is fast becoming alert to the value of homemaking education 
for both sexes, of all ages, in all conditions of life is the impression given 
by the recently published Chapter VI of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States 1928-1930, which deals with homemaking educa- 
tion. Present trends in the field of home economics, recent important 
events, and outstanding studies, together with a forecast of its future, 
are presented here by Emeline Whitcomb, senior specialist in home eco- 
nomics in the Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior. Implied are the steadying qualities of homemaking education 
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reinforced by sociology, economics, psychology, psychiatry, and health 
education as they appear in a world where home life seems tottering amid 
rapidly changing economic and social conditions and the grinding of a 
machine age. Convincing summaries are given of its recent contribu- 
tions to the education of youth, adult character development, health, 
wisdom in the use of leisure, and home or professional life. Welcome, 
too, are the citations showing the philosophy of leading educators in 
regard to educating for home and family life, and the statistics showing 
the past expansion and the present practices in the public schools. 

Not only is the history of the home economics movement brought up 
to date through these pages, but evidence appears that home economics 
teachers are definitely attempting, as Commissioner Cooper puts it, “to 
salvage from the old-fashioned home . . . . all that will seem suitable 
to the new environment; and to leave in the ruins the household drudgery 
and the economic slavery of women.” 


>+@>>PAN AMERICAN DAY, 1932. The Pan American Union has 
announced from its headquarters in Washington, D. C., that 


on April 14, 1932, all the American Republics will celebrate the second “Pan Ameri- 
can Day,” in accordance with the official action of their governments setting this 
date aside for the purpose of strengthening the ties of friendship among the peoples 
of this continent. It is hoped that the colleges and universities of the United States 
will observe this occasion even more generally than last year, bringing our Pan 
American relationships to the attention of the student body at a regular assembly or 
through special programs, when practicable, and devoting April 14 to a discussion of 
Latin America in all classes where it is pertinent, such as Spanish, history, economics, 
world geography, transportation, and commerce. 


Appropriate radio programs will also be broadcast in the afternoon and 
evening. 

The division of intellectual cooperation in the Union has prepared 
several special bibliographies which it will send on request. There is 
one on inter-American relations; one on art in Latin America; several 
on literature, including general surveys and studies devoted to different 
countries as well as more specialized literary subjects; and one on edu- 
cation in Latin American countries. 

Because of this celebration, Mrs. James’s list of books and articles on 
Latin Americans at home (page 325) fits most appropriately into the 
current issue of the JOURNAL, though it also has wider and more lasting 
interest for many readers. 
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>@>>-BOOKS ABOUT HOME LIFE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
How people live in other parts of the world is a matter of interest to 
almost everyone, but especially perhaps to home economists, whose 
principal concern is with the everyday affairs in the home and the way 
people dwell together in families. It has great appeal for student clubs, 
and they are constantly arranging programs on such “international” 
subjects—a habit doubly desirable because it helps to develop the in- 
ternational-mindedness which is the surest basis for mutual understand- 
ing and lasting peace between the peoples of the world. 

We are glad to report in this connection that the bulletin of “Sugges- 
tions for Student Clubs” which the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has been working on for so long is now in press and that it includes 
a section on international programs. This points out the importance 
of reliable information about the countries to be represented in such 
programs, and provides a brief but carefully chosen list of readings. 

Needless to say, Mrs. James’s paper on page 325 of this JouRNAL 
forms a welcome addition in that list, and not only because the books 
and articles it suggests have been chosen by one exceptionally qualified 
to judge their value as international interpreters. In addition, her in- 
troductory paragraphs contain advice that is applicable to what one 
reads about any country and also to what one is told by the hurried 
visitor on his return. There is only too much truth in the classic anec- 
dote about the traveler who, just after he crossed a frontier, came across 
a woman with hair on her lip and straightway wrote in his notebook, 
“In this country the women wear beards.” We all know how irritating 
it is to hear foreign tourists generalize about things American after a 
whirlwind trip to New York City, Niagara Falls, and Chicago, with per- 
haps a few hours in Washington, and we realize how impossible it is to 
get a just impression without long residence and study. It behooves 
us to remember this when we are told about other countries and to ques- 
tion the extent and disinterestedness of the traveler’s observations before 
we accept the statement that all of the women wear beards. Of course, 
such critical judgment is needed in any reading; and to read with intelli- 
gent caution does not lessen, in fact it increases, our enjoyment of the 
author’s story. There is perhaps a special danger in ill-judged impres- 
sions about foreign countries—the very natural tendency to contrast 
them with a somewhat idealized mental picture of our own country. At 
any rate, let us be on our guard against making sweeping international 
comparisons when we have only partial and perhaps prejudiced infor- 
mation on one side of the case. 
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FOR WOMEN AS HOUSEHOLD EM- 
PLOYERS. The close connection between home economics and the 
problems of paid household workers has been frequently pointed out 
in the JouRNAL, for example, on pages 649 to 651 of the issue for July, 
1931. In the same number (page 640) a meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Relationships in the Home was reported, 
and special emphasis was laid on the importance of standards for such 
work which both employers and employees would recognize. It was 
also shown that present unemployment conditions were likely to bring 
the whole question into greater prominence. Dr. Hazel Kyrk, chairman 
of a subcommittee to study such standards, contributed an interesting 
discussion of the subject to the Bulletin of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League for December, 1931. 

With all this in mind, it is gratifying to learn that the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Agriculture is undertaking a study 
of standards for women as household employers. Miss Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Bureau, describes the plan as follows: 


Domestic service is one of the least standardized fields of employment in regard 
to hours, wages, and working conditions for women wage earners in the United 
States. Increasing effort, however, is being made by various agencies, training 
schools, and colleges, responsible for placing workers in full-time or part-time jobs 
in household employment, to formulate standards regulating their conditions of labor. 

A study of such standards for women now in force or advocated in certain places 
as a result of these efforts has been undertaken by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor working in cooperation with Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Although the Women’s Bureau, charged by law with formulating standards and 
policies for the welfare of wage-earning women, has not drawn up a set of standards 
specifically for domestic workers, it considers that an analysis of such standards as 
advocated by other organizations will be of considerable value and assistance. 

Among the outstanding forces active in this respect are colleges and schools where 
a number of students are financing their education through employment in homes in 
the community. School authorities responsible for placing girls in such positions 
realize that hours are apt to be long, wage rates to vary, duties to be uncertain, and 
service rendered to be unsatisfactory to housewives unless arrangements are stand- 
ardized. Accordingly, some institutions have developed definite standards in regard 
to duties, hours of work, wages, time off duty, personal and social obligations, and 
living conditions if the employees live in the homes where they work. 

Also some training schools and employment agencies concerned with the place- 
ment of women as full-time domestic workers have drawn up recommendations to 
safeguard the interests of both employees and employers and are endeavoring to get 
cooperation from both groups in order to put this type of employment on a better 
economic basis. 
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The Women’s Bureau in trying to obtain available information along these lines 
is sending questionnaires to the deans of women in all state colleges and universities 
and to a selected list of public secondary schools and training schools as well as to 
certain employment agencies. 

As the bureau realizes that there may be other agencies with valuable experience 
in formulating and using standards for household employment, it is particularly de- 
sirous of getting the outline and object of its investigation to the attention of those 
persons who could or would like to furnish information. All who are qualified and 
willing to give such cooperation but have not received questionnaires are urged to 
write to the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., to 
secure a questionnaire and further details of the study. 


It is hard to say how many home economics departments or individual 
home economists would be qualified and willing to render such assistance. 
Whenever feasible, it is hoped that they will offer active cooperation. In 
any case, they will look forward to the results of the study, for it is 
one closely associated with such phases of their subject as household 
management, budgeting, and even child care and family relationships. 


>+@>>FOOD ECONOMIES IN 1877. Rochester, New York, is one 
of the cities whose community enterprise in meeting the present emer- 
gency has been most notable, a fact which adds interest to an article 
“Cheap Food” which was published there in Fruit Recorder and Cottage 
Gardener almost 55 years ago, namely on November 1, 1877. It is 
taken from the New York Herald, and has further interest to home 
economists in that it tells of an early popular publication on economical 
food selection and preparation, by one of the wisest and most influential 
precursors of home economics, Miss Juliet Corson: 


We select a few receipts from a little book called “Fifteen Cent Dinners for Work- 
ingmen’s Families,” published for free circulation by Juliet Corson, superintendent 
of the New York Cooking School. This little book shows how a family of six can be 
served with three nutritious meals per day for less than $3 a week. Some of the dishes 
are so appetizing that many with incomes of more than $1.50 per day will doubtless 
try them. 


CHEESE PUDDING 


This is a supper dish, and costs twelve cents. Into two quarts of boiling water, 
containing two tablespoonfuls salt, stir one pound of yellow Indian meal, (cost, 
four cents) and a quarter of a pound of grated cheese, (cost, four cents); boil it for 
twenty minutes, stirring it occasionally, to prevent burning; then put it in a greased 
baking pan, sprinkle over the top a quarter of a pound of grated cheese, (cost, four 
cents) and brown in a quick oven. Serve hot. If any remains slice it cold and fry 
brown.—Miss Corson. 
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STEWED TRIPE 


Cut in small pieces one pound of tripe, (cost, eight cents) half a quart each of 
potatoes and onions, (cost of both, five cents) and put them in layers in a pot, season- 
ing them with one tablespoonful of salt and one level teaspoonful of pepper, mix 
quarter of a pound of flour with water gradually, using three pints of water, and pour 
it over the stew, (the flour and seasoning will cost two cents) put the pot over the 
fire and boil it gently for an hour and a half. It costs about fifteen cents and fur- 
nishes a good, nutritious meal, the onions and flour making up any lack of nourish- 
ment in the tripe and potatoes.—Miss Corson. 


RESEARCH 


HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES AS SHOWN IN A SURVEY OF 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


JULIA FRANK NOFSKER 


wi N ORDER to discover what experts believe to be the objec- 
x tives of our junior and senior high school courses in home 
aS economics, a survey of educational literature covering the 
SoS period 1920-1930 was made in the fall of 1930. It was 
assumed that the statements of home economics objectives as given by 
men and women whose articles and books had been accepted by the 
editors of educational literature could safely be considered expert opinion. 
By pooling this expert opinion through a careful and fairly objective 
method of classification, the writer has attempted to arrive at statements 
of objectives based upon both scientific studies of present conditions and 
the forward-looking thought of our leading educators. 

This survey included 12 educational books; 9 government bulletins, 
reports, and yearbooks of educational organizations; and 89 educational 
periodicals; making a total of 110 sources from which statements of 
objectives were taken for classification. Courses of study were not in- 
cluded because it was believed that they always reflect the literature in 
the educational field and would only tend to make the method of han- 
dling the problem more cumbersome. 

From these 110 sources, 611 objectives were taken. The manner of 
classifying them was as follows: As a reference was read it was given a 
number and each statement of an objective within that reference was 
given a subordinate number. Each statement was recorded in the exact 
words of the author on a 3 x 5 card bearing in the left-hand corner the 
number of the reference and the number of the statement from that 
reference; thus a card, numbered 10-5 would carry the fifth statement of 
an objective taken from the tenth reference read. In this way, the 
source of the reference did not appear on the card but could be easily 
determined from it. Compound statements were broken up so that 
only one statement of an objective appeared on each card. Only one 
statement of the same objective was taken from each reference read. In 
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order to make some estimate of the degree of objectivity involved in this 
method of selecting statements of objectives, 50 of the 110 references 
were selected at random and re-read nine months after the first readings. 
The percentage of agreement between statements selected in the first and 
second reading was found to be 91. 

The objectives stated on the 611 cards fell into three main groups 
relating to personal values, to family and homemaking values, and to 
general social values. In these three main groups appeared respectively 
such functional objectives as “‘maintenance of personal health,”’ “‘selec- 
tion and utilization of household goods,” and ‘‘development of higher 
standards of living.”” These functional objectives were used as func- 
tional headings under the main group headings in the classification 
_ outline. Many of these objectives were stated in the psychological terms 
of knowledges, appreciations, attitudes, interests and ideals, judgments, 
habits and skills, or general abilities—-terms which might include two or 
more psychological abilities. In order to determine by frequency of 
mention the comparative emphasis being placed upon such special and 
general abilities in home economics education, these terms were used as 
subheads under each of the functional headings. In this way a classifi- 
cation outline was built up with eight functional headings under personal 
values, seven under family and homemaking values, and four under 
general social values, under each of which appeared the five psycho- 
logical subheadings (see table 1). 

The writer (A) then classified each of the 611 objectives by its card 
number under one of these psychological subheadings in the classification 
outline. The cards were then given to (B) a graduate student in the 
department of education at the University of Wisconsin, who, with a 
similar classification outline and working independently, classified the 
same objectives by their card numbers. The card numbers in the two 
classifications were then compared. Those upon which the two workers 
had agreed were separated out, it being assumed that if two individuals 
working independently classified the statements under the same psycho- 
logical subhead the procedure was objective. The absolute agreement 
between the two classifications as to the functional headings and the 
psychological subheads was 54 per cent; the agreement between the two 
classifications as to the functional headings only was 65.8 per cent. The 
cards upon which the two workers had failed to agree were then classified 
by the mutual agreement of the two workers and another graduate 
student from the department of education (C). The total frequency of 
mention for any one objective was then determined by the sum of the 
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frequencies upon which the first two workers had agreed and the fre- 
quencies upon which the three by mutual consent had agreed. How the 
findings were tabulated is shown in table 1; this is intended only to 
illustrate the method and therefore includes only the first two functional 
headings. The summary of all the findings is given in table 2. 


TABLE 1 
First items from outline used in classification of objectives and their frequency of mention 
FREQUENCY OF 
REMAINING TOTAL 
HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES AB. FREQUENCY 
AND C AGREED 
Personal values 

1. Maintenance of personal health 
Appreciations, attitudes, interests, ideals. . 3 0 3 
Judgment and critical thinking.......... 2 11 13 
7 9 16 

2. Development of broad cultural background 
Knowledges. .... . 4 12 16 
Appreciations, attitudes, interests, ideals. . 7 9 16 
Judgments and critical thinking. ....... 5 1 6 
1 3 4 
0 1 1 


From table 2 it will be seen that the total frequency of mention of 
objectives relating to personal values is 284 or 46.4 per cent of the total, 
of those relating to family and homemaking values 259 or 42.3 per cent, 
and of those relating to general social values 66 or 10.8 per cent. In the 
early years of home economics education practically all of the emphasis 
was placed upon family and homemaking values and attention centered 
upon the performance of such daily routine activities as food preparation, 
clothing construction, and household management. This study con- 
firms the impression that in the last decade there has been a trend toward 
objectives which contribute more to personal values, which of course in 
turn contribute to family and homemaking values and ultimately to 
general social values. Thus, home economics education offers today a 
more universal appeal for all high school girls. These writers in the field 
of home economics education still believe that one of the main objectives 
in the home economics course should be the maintenance of a wholesome 
home and family life; but they also believe that, because of the changes 
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in the family as an institution and because of the changing status of 
women, there are new needs in the lives of the modern girl which home 


TABLE 2 
Summary of frequencies in the classification of 611 home economics objectives 
FREQUENCY| 
| Treas, | 2EQUENCY 
HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES A UPON FOR MAIN 
AND B WHICH oat | GROUPS OF 
AGREED OBJECTIVES OBJECTIVES 
Personal values 284 
1. Maintenance of personal health........... 37 28 65 
2. Development of broad cultural back- 
23 38 61 
3. Selection and utilization of personal goods... 25 35 60 
4. Preparation for a vocation.......... ..... 20 18 38 
5. Development of personality............... 13 10 23 
6. Worthy use of leisure time and enjoyment 
7. Development and expression of creative 
8. Improvement of personal relationships... . . . 2 5 7 
Family and homemaking values 259 
1. Maintenance of wholesome home life... ... . 56 36 92 
2. Performance of daily routine of home 
activities commensurate with the present 
needs of the boy or girl................ 42 17 59 
3. Promotion of wholesome family relation- 
4. Training in child care and parenthood.... . . 25 6 31 
5. Selection and utilization of household goods. 9 18 27 
6. Maintenance of family health............. 2 7 9 
7. Development of esthetic qualities in the 
General social values 66 
1. Development of civic social consciousness. . . 13 11 24 
2. Development of social efficiency.......... 9 9 18 
3. Development of ethical character and right 
4 8 12 
4. Development of higher standards of living... 9 3 12 


economics education must meet. Hence, we find mentioned with in- 
creasing frequency those objectives which have a more intimate and 
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personal value for the girl. Personal relationships which integrate to 
form family relationships are receiving more and more attention in the 
study courses of home economics. Almost equally important, if judged 
by the frequency of mention, are the objectives which definitely reach 
out from the individual to the first social group, the family. Out beyond 
the family and the home are objectives which contribute to values of a 
more general social nature. 

In working out a more detailed and concrete classification of the state- 
ments of home economics objectives, the group of cards appearing under 
each of the psychological subheads was carefully studied and the state- 
ment selected which seemed to express best the objective of that group. 
In many cases this statement was modified by the addition of other state- 
ments from the same group, but in every case the wording of the author or 
authors was followed as exactly as possible. This more complete and 
usable classification is shown in the accompanying list. In it the psy- 
chological subheads are designated as follows: 


K—Knowledges 

A—aAppreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals 
J—Judgment and critical thinking 

H—Habits 

S—Skills 

G—General abilities 


The letters and numbers given in parenthesis after the various items in- 
dicate the psychologic subhead concerned and the frequency with which 
the item was thus classified. 


DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES FROM 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


PERSONAL VALUES 


1. Maintenance of personal health (65) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning general health rules and the rela- 
tion of food and clothing to health (K-13) 
b. Appreciation of the value of health, value of food to health, and develop- 
ment of standards of clothing which promote health (A-3) 
c. Development of judgment in the maintenance of health (J-13) 
d. Development of habits which promote health (H-18) 
e. Development of a fair degree of skill in the maintenance of personal 
health (S-2) 
f. Development of ability to properly care for one’s personal health (G-16) 
2. Development of broad cultural background (61) 
a. Acquisition of general information and socially worth-while facts (K-16) 
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b. Greater appreciation for and interest in the immediate home environ- 
ment; right attitudes and appreciations as a part of general education 
(A-16) 
c. Development of ability for critical thinking and standards of judg- | 
ment (J-6) 
d. Formation of the optimum intellectual and motor habits (H-4) 
e. Obtain skill (S-1) 
f. Acquisition of a liberal education through the enrichment and integra- 
tion of experiences of everyday living (G-18) 
3. Selection and utilization of personal goods (60) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerned with the selection of clothing and 
with the use and care of money (K-7) 
b. Development of appreciations in the choice of clothing and in the use 
and care of money; development of a sense of responsibility as a 
consumer (A-8) 
c. Development of ability to weigh values and select wisely (J-28) 
d. Establishment of habits of thrift (H-2) 
e. Ability to budget incomes and perform the simple business operations 
in conduct of personal affairs (G-15) 
4. Preparation for a vocation (38) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge needed in the vocation of homemaking and 
information about vocations related to the home (K-3) 
b. Appreciation of homemaking as a vocation and the arousal of interest 
leading to more detailed elective studies or to a vocation (A-4) 
c. Development of ability to choose wisely a specialized occupation (J-2) 
d. Formation of good work habits (H-2) 
e. Development of such skills as are needed in homemaking or related vo- 
cations (S-2) 
f. Training of more efficient work in the home or related vocations (G-25) 
5. Development of personality (23) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning one’s self and of clothing in rela- 
tion to the expression of attractive personality (K-2) 
b. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals which 
will promote desirable personality traits (A-8) 
c. Development of ability for self-analysis, self-appraisal, and self direc- 
tion (J-4) 
d. Development of right habits of personal care (H-1) 
e. Development of personality in general (G-8) 
6. Worthy use of leisure time and enjoyment of the beautiful (21) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning the profitable use of leisure time 
(K-2) 
b. Appreciation of beautiful things; desire to participate in worth while 
leisure time activities (A-5) 
c. Worthy use of leisure time and ability to enjoy beautiful things (J-14) 
7. Development and expression of creative ability (9) 
a. Development of a desire to experiment, explore, and discover in the 
fields of one’s interests and activities (K-1) 
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b. Development of ability to discover and solve problems (A-2) 

c. Development of ability in self-expression and creativeness such as 
clothing design, leadership, and fine arts (G-6) 

8. Improvement of personal relationships (7) 

a. Acquisition of a better understanding of associates (K-1) 

b. Appreciation of the value of friendship and the development of ideals 
in regard to personal relationships (A-4) 

c. Development of ability to solve personal problems in social relation- 


ships (J-2) 


FAMILY AND HOMEMAKING VALUES 


1. Maintenance of wholesome home life (92) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge to be used as a basis for worthy home mem 
bership (K-9) 
b. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals concern- 
ing home life of today (A-50) 
c. Development of a scientific attitude toward the home and ability to 
solve its problems (J-6) 
d. Development of skills which aid worthy home membership (S-2) 
e. Helpful and worthy participation in present home life (G-25) 
2. Performance of daily routine of home activities commensurate with the present 
needs of the boy or girl (59) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge that will function in the present home life 
of the child (K-8) 
b. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals in regard 
to the routine activities of the household (A-5) 
c. Development of good housekeeping habits (H-1) 
d. Development of a degree of skill in home processes commensurate with 
the present needs of the boy or girl (S-11) 
e. Performance of the daily routine of home activities on a higher level 
and with greater efficiency (G-34) 
3. Promotion of wholesome family relationships (34) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge which will aid the boy or girl in making better 
adjustments to family life (K-1) 
b. Appreciation of the individual’s responsibility to the family group with 
greater appreciation for parents and right attitudes toward family 
life (A-22) 
c. Development of an open-minded attitude toward the problems of fam- 
ily life (J-2) 
d. Development of habits which will result in a happy family life (H-1) 
e. Development of skills which will result in a unified family life (S-1) 
f. Ability to participate in and to maintain a wholesome family life (G-7) 
4. Training in child care and parenthood (31) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning child care and parenthood (K-2) 
b. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals in regard 
to child life and parenthood (A-11) 
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c. Development of judgment in child care (J-3) 

d. Development of right habits of thought in regard to child care and 
parenthood (H-1) 

e. Training in child care and intelligent parenthood (G-14) 

5. Selection and utilization of household goods (27) 

a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning marketing conditions and financial 
upkeep (K-6) 

b. Appreciation of the responsibility of the homemaker as a consumer and 
of the problems and labor involved in the production of household 
commodities (A-6) 

c. Development of ability to wisely select and use household and family 
commodities (J-6) 

d. Development of some technics in selection and utilization of household 
goods (S-1) 

e. Development of intelligent consumers in the home and the ability to 
perform simple business operations involved in the conduct of family 
affairs (G-8) 

6. Maintenance of family health (9) 

a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning the relationship of home sanita- 
tion and food to family health (K-1) 

b. Appreciation of the homemaker’s responsibility for the health of the 
family (A-1) 

c. Development of ability to select adequate food for the family (J-2) 

d. Maintenance of the physical health of the family (G-5) 

7. Development of the esthetic qualities in the home (7) 

a. Appreciation of the esthetic qualities in the home (A-4) 

b. Development of ability to solve the art problems of home life (J-2) 

c. Ability to make the modern home artistically satisfying (G-1) 


GENERAL SOcIAL VALUES 


1. Development of civic and social consciousness (24) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge concerning the dependence of man upon all 
living things (K-1) 
b. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals concern- 
ing the inter-relationship of society and the family group (A-12) 
c. Development of civic consciousness based upon scientific facts (J-1) 
d. Ability to assume civic and social responsibility (G-10) 
2. Development of social efficiency (18) 
a. Acquisition of knowledge which will aid boys and girls to make better 
adjustments to the changing conditions of society (K-1) 
b. Development of attitudes and ideals which will aid young people to 
become worthy members of society (A-4) 
c. Development of ability to adjust thinking to changing situations (J-1) 
d. Development of habits which promote social efficiency (H-1) 
e. Education for social life (G-11) 
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3. Development of ethical character and right conduct (12) 
a. Development of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals concern- 
ing good manners and right conduct (A-5) 
b. Development of ethical character and ability to use everyday social 
customs with ease (G-7) 
4. Development of higher standards of living (12) 
a. Acquisition of a knowledge of family and civic housing problems and 
some solutions (K-2) 
b. Appreciation of higher standards of living (A-7) 
c. Development of better standards of living in the community (G-3) 


The writer is fully aware that many of these objectives in this classi- 
fication overlap, but this seems unavoidable because of the special 
method of classification and the broad and general nature of the state- 
ments found in the literature surveyed. Nevertheless, this is believed 
to be a representative list of general home economics objectives and as 
such indicates the kind of things now taken into account in constructing 
junior and senior high school courses in home economics. 

Many administrators and teachers of subjects other than home eco- 
nomics may criticize unfavorably this list of objectives because of appar- 
ent overlapping into other subject fields. Such criticism can be met 
only by saying that the difficulty constitutes one of the important 
curricular problems of home economics education and will require the 
careful and thoughtful cooperation of home economics teachers with 
administrators and teachers of other subject fields. This will not neces- 
sarily mean the elimination of any of the above objectives from the home 
economics educational program, but it may mean that the approach to 
these objectives must be more carefully defined. It must be remem- 
bered at this point that home economics is an applied art and science and 
as such brings together and integrates the more or less abstract thinking 
in various fields—sociology, economics, psychology, history, chemistry, 
biology, physics, literature, and art. It offers opportunities for im- 
personal information from these fields to function in a very life-like and 
personal situation. General art principles of line and color take on a new 
meaning when applied to a dress which the girl will design and construct 
for herself. She thus loses nothing and may gain much by the over- 
lapping of the two subject fields. The objectives in these two fields may 
have been the same in some instances, but the approaches to these 
objectives have been through different media, and both have value in the 
life of the adolescent girl. Thus, home economics education supplements 
the other subjects, but it need not duplicate and overlap to a detrimental 
degree. 
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TABLE 3 
Frequency of mention of various psychological abilities in home economics education as found in 
educational literature, 1920-1930 


HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES K A J H Ss G TOTAL 


Personal values 
1. Maintenance of personal health....| 13 3 13 18 2 16 65 


2. Development of broad cultural 


Piss sicecsudeseceaes 16 16 6 4 1 18 61 
3. Selection and utilization of per- 

7 8 | 28 2 15 60 
4. Preparation for a vocation........ 3 4 2 2 2 25 38 
5. Development of personality....... 2 8 4 1 8 23 
6. Worthy use of leisure time and en- 

joyment of the beautiful........ 2 5 14 21 
7. Development and expression of 

creative ability................ 1 2 6 9 
8. Improvement of personal relation- 

1 + 2 7 
44 49 | 357 27 5 102 


Family and homemaking values 
1. Maintenance of wholesome home 


2. Performance of daily routine of 
home activities commensurate 
with the present needs of the 


8 5 1 11 34 59 
3. Promotion of wholesome family 
1 22 2 1 1 7 34 
4. Training in child care and parent- 
2 11 3 1 14 31 
5. Selection and utilization of house- 
6 6 6 1 8 27 
6. Maintenance of family health. ... . 1 1 2 5 9 
7. Development of esthetic qualities 
cass + 2 1 7 
27 99 21 3 15 94 
General social values 
1. Development of civic and social 
1 12 1 10 24 
2. Development of social efficiency... . 1 4 1 1 11 18 
3. Development of ethical character 
and right conduct.............. 5 7 12 
4. Development of higher standards 
2 7 3 12 
4 28 2 1 31 
75 176 | 80 31 20 | 227 | 609 
2 
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Table 3 summarizes the frequency of mention of psychological abilities 
in connection with the objectives of home economics education as shown 
in the literature examined. 

If we may assume that the number of times an objective is mentioned 
in the educational literature is an indication of the emphasis that it is 
receiving from leading educators, then table 3 gives some idea of the 
relative amount of emphasis now placed upon the various psychological 
abilities in home economics education. Of the 611 statements of ob- 
jectives, 75 or 12.2 per cent were in terms of knowledge; 176 or 28.5 
per cent were in terms of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals; 
80 or 13 per cent of them were in terms of judgments and critical think- 
ing; 31 or 5 per cent in terms of habits; 20 or 3 per cent were in terms of 
skills; and the remaining 227 or almost 38 per cent in terms of general 
abilities. Over 50 per cent of the statements were in terms of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, the development of appreciations and attitudes, 
and the development of the ability to think critically and to form judg- 
ments based upon facts. Less than 10 per cent were in terms of habits 
and skills. This suggests a reaction from the days when the study of 
home economics meant merely learning how to cook and sew and is in 
keeping with the present trends in general education. It is interesting 
to note also that almost one-third of the statements of objectives were in 
terms of appreciations, attitudes, interests, and ideals, outcomes which 
are perhaps the most important for education and the most difficult to 
measure in pupil achievement. The high frequency for this group of 
abilities in family and homemaking values occurs for those objectives 
which are concerned with the establishment of a wholesome home in 
which there are wholesome family relations, an indication of the educa- 
tor’s attempt to meet the disintegrating forces in modern home and 
family life by means of well-planned home economics courses. 

Another point suggested by table 3 is that if we wish to retain the 
title “home economics” as the proper designation for the group of studies 
now so termed we must omit many of these objectives and avoid spread- 
ing out into new fields, however interesting and valuable they may be. 
The improvement of personal and family relations must be left to classes 
in sociology and psychology; the worthy use of leisure time and the en- 
joyment of the beautiful, to classes in physical education, literature, 
dramatics, and art; and the maintenance of personal health, to classes in 
physiology and physical education. If on the other hand we believe that 
social and economic conditions have so changed that the objectives as 
stated in the above classification are all valid for the course now known 
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as home economics, then the name of this course should be changed. 
This survey of the literature seems to show that the name home eco- 
nomics is no longer descriptive of the type of content material which ex- 
pert opinion believes should be taught in such classes. 

A list of objectives stated in terms as general as the above is not in- 
tended for immediate classroom use but is meant to be a guide and a 
check for the objectives which each teacher works out in her special 
courses and in her daily or unit assignments. For example, when the 
teacher of a beginning course in clothing and textiles has determined 
what her objectives are to be for this course or for a daily or unit assign- 
ment, she may check her list against this classification of general home 
economics objectives to determine whether or not her functional ob- 
jectives and her emphasis on the psychological abilities are in accord 
with those of pooled expert opinion. On the other hand, these general 
objectives may be used as the starting point for working out the detailed 
classroom objectives in special phases of home economics education. 
In either case the list may be used as a guide and check in teaching home 
economics in secondary schools. 
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Anger in Young Children. By FLORENCE 
L. GoopenoucH. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931, 
pp. 278, $2.50. 

The report of a carefully planned 
study made at the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare of 
1,878 outbursts of anger among 45 
children of intelligently cooperating 
parents. A valuable addition to our 
scanty concrete information regarding 
the causes and characteristics of anger 
outbursts in little children and also 
significant for its development of a 
method of investigation in a difficult 
field. Not too technical for the use of 
college students and parents, though of 
unquestioned value to more advanced 
workers. 


Papers on Parent Education, Presented at 
the Biennial Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 
November, 1930. New York: Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 
1931, pp. 146, $2.00. 

Problems for Parent Educators. Volume 
II. Queries Based upon Papers Pre- 
sented at the Biennial Conference of 
the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., November, 
1930. Prepared by Epvarp C. LinpE- 
MAN and Fiora M. Tuurston. New 
York: National Council of Parent 
Education, 1931, pp. 48, $0.50. 

Two interrelated pamphlets useful for 
students and professional workers in 
parent education and leaders in other 


educational fields. In the first, nationally 
known educators discuss the réle played 
in parent education by the public school, 
the social agencies, and the home, with 
special relation to problems of method, 
content, and leadership. The second 
pamphlet is the second of a series of 
which Volume I was based on the con- 
ference of 1928 and presents an outline 
of the relation of parent education to 
social work, pedagogy, the public school, 
and various concepts of the education of 
youth for home and family life. 


Your Child and His Parents. By ALice 
C. Britt and May ParpDEE Yourz. 
New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1932, pp. 339, $2.50. 

Although planned as a beginning series 
of lessons for parent study groups, much 
of the material in this volume would be 
of interest to classes in child training, 
since the topics are interesting and prac- 
tical and many illustrations contributed 
by parents are given. The questions 
which introduce each section might be 
used to stimulate class investigation and 
observation. Recent literature is quoted 
at length and additional references are 
found at the end of each chapter. 


The Wholesome Personality. By Wit- 
H. Burnuam. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1932, pp. 713, 
$2.75. 

The results of research from varied 
sources integrated into an interesting 
study of the wholesome personality, with 
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emphasis on the practical guidance of 
the individual rather than on the theo- 
retical explanation of personality. Con- 
ditions favorable to wholesome develop- 
ment are stressed with some discussion 
of conditions likely to produce personality 
disorders. At the end of each chapter 
are additional references to the experi- 
mental literature. 


A Thousand Marriages. A Medical Study 
of Sex Adjustment. By Ropert Latou 
Dickinson cid Lura Beam. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1931, pp. 482, $5.00. 

_ Issued by the National Committee on 
Maternal Health as one of its series of 
monographs, this study of a gynecolo- 
gist’s case records is of interest chiefly 
to the medical profession and those 
psychologists and psychiatrists who deal 
professionally with sex adjustments in 
marriage. The conclusion that most of 
the difficulties and maladjustments do 
not have a physical basis but might have 
been prevented by sex education “of 
parents and educators, of children, ado- 
lescents and engaged couples, and by 
careful pre-marital examination” is of 
interest to educators and all those who 
deal with the family. 


Marketing Agricultural Products in the 
United States. By Frep E. CLark 
and L. D.H. Wetp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. 672, 
$4.25. 

Based on the authors’ The Marketing 
of Farm Products, the present volume 
includes the many developments which 
have taken place since its predecessor 
appeared in 1915, and brings together 
into usable form a mass of scattered in- 
formation on the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of the subjects; of interest 
to college students of food economics and 
marketing. 
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Housing Policy in Europe. Cheap Home 
Building. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice. London: P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., sole U. S. agent, World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass., 1930, pp. 378, $1.25. 
A collection of studies and reports 

made through the section on housing and 

welfare of the International Labour 

Office and including a general survey 

of the developments in housing policies 

which have taken place in 12 European 
countries since the war and more detailed 
reports from the separate countries. 


Neighborhoods of Small Homes. Eco- 
nomic Density of Low-Cost Housing in 
America and England. By RoBERT 
WHITTEN and THomas Apams. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1931, pp. 205, $3.50. 

The “results of a research into less in- 
tensive uses on low-cost land,” presented 
as the third volume of the Harvard City 
Planning Studies. Includes considera- 
tion of such subjects as the effects of lot 
size, open space, and block and street 
layout on the cost of the home. An 
important contribution, not too technical 
for the serious student of housing. 


Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official A gricul- 
tural Chemists. Compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Editing Methods of Analy- 
sis, W. W. SKINNER, chairman. Third 
Edition, 1930. Washington, D. C.: 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, 1931, pp. 593, $5.00. 

A revision of a nationally accepted 
handbook in which the data have been 
somewhat rearranged and additions and 
deletions made to bring it up to date. 
Fully half of the volume is devoted to 
foods, classified by groups which are 
arranged in alphabetical order for ready 
reference and laboratory use. 


The Household Searchlight Recipe Book. 
Compiled and edited by Ina MictI- 
ARIO, HARRIET W. ALLARD, ZORADA Z. 
Titus, and IRENE WEsTBROOK. To- 
peka: The Household Magazine, 1931, 
pp. 304, $1.25. 

A collection of recipes, all of which 
have been tested by the Household 
Searchlight, the service station of The 
Household Magazine, and which are 
classified and carefully set up for con- 
venient reference. General suggestions 
are given at the beginning of each group. 


How to Know Textiles. By CaAssIE 
PAINE SMALL. Enlarged Edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1932, pp. 
394, $1.64. 

A revision of a well-known high school 
and college textbook first published in 
1925 and noted in September of that 
year. This edition includes a new chap- 
ter on rayon. 


Correct Styles for the Individual: Pattern 
Making. By HELEN HALtt. St. Louis: 
Sye Foundation Pattern Co., 1931, 
pp. 151, $1.75. 

The manager of a commercial pattern 
company here brings together practical 
suggestions on how to choose becoming 
clothes, how to simplify the making and 
fitting of patterns to individual figures, 
how to design waists, skirts, sleeves, 
collars, slips, coats, and pajamas, and 
how to make and finish the garments. 


Special Education. The Handicapped 
and the Gifted. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Special Classes, CHARLES 
Scott Berry, Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: The 
Century Co., 1931, pp. 604, $4.00. 

The first report in which all aspects of 
education for children who are unusual 
either through handicaps or special 
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abilities are combined. The returns of a 
survey show what is being done for the 
blind, deaf, crippled, defective in speech, 
mentally retarded, or otherwise handi- 
capped child, as well as for the gifted 
child; and recommendations are made for 
promoting procedures for further prog- 
ress. Information of the kind needed by 
educators, welfare workers, and the 
general public if each handicapped child 
is “‘to become an asset to society rather 
than a liability.” 


Index to Children’s Plays. Compiled by 
Agora L. Hyatr. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1931, pp. 
214, $2.50. 

This volume is a development of the 
annotated index Plays for Children com- 
piled by Alice I. Hazeltine and has been 
prepared in response to a growing de- 
mand for plays “‘for all occasions, for all 
ages and about all subjects.’”’ Plays are 
listed by title, each is briefly annotated 
with indication of the number of charac- 
ters and scenes. Listed also are books 
about plays, play production, puppets, 
costuming, folk dances, and plays for 
special days and subjects. 


An Evaluation of the Minnesota Rating 
Scale for Home Economics Teachers. 
By Ciara M. Brown. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 
1931, pp. 29, $0.50. 

The report of a six-year investigation 
under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to determine the reliability 
of the rating scale for home economics 
teachers from the department of home 
economics, University of Minnesota. It 
includes the relation of other measures 
of student ability to success in student 
teaching; the validity of the scale as a 
means of predicting, on the basis of 
student teaching, the individual’s later 


teaching success; evaluation of the 1931 
revision of the scale; and directions and 
suggestions for its use. 


Pioneers of Women’s Education in the 
United States. Edited by WILLYSTINE 
Goopsett. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 
311, $2.25. 

The story of the lives of Emma Willard 
(1787-1870), Catherine Beecher (1800- 
1878), Mary Lyon (1797-1849), together 
with excerpts from their writings and 
speeches and an introductory chapter on 
“Women’s Education in America before 
1820.” Of the three, Catherine Beecher 
appears as the one most conscious of the 
desirability of including training for 
domestic duties in the school education 
of girls, both for its practical advantages 
and “as a contribution to intellectual 
development rather than the reverse.” 


I Find My Vocation. By Harry Dex- 
TER Kitson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 
216, $1.40. 

In this “textbook for a high school 
course on choosing a vocation,” the 
author, a recognized leader in personnel 
work, places emphasis not on descrip- 
tions of individual vocations but on how 
to learn about them for oneself, on the 
general questions that arise in connec- 
tion with any vocation, and on the im- 
portance of making a_ well-informed 
choice. There are special chapters on 
the problems of the rural boy and girl 
and on the vocational problems of young 
women. 


Education on the Air. Edited by Jos- 
EPHINE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1931, pp. 301, 
$3.00. 

This second yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio conducted by the 
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research department of the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, brings 
together papers and discussions given at 
the Institute in the summer of 1931. 
They include various aspects of radio 
education as now organized, among them 
the activities of college stations, radio 
in the schoolroom, investigations in radio 
education, and the presentation of chain 


programs. 


Radio and Education. Proceedings of the 
First Assembly of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 
1931. Edited by Lreverinc Tyson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931, pp. 271, $3.00. 

A collection of reports and addresses 
by leaders in the fields of education, 
economics, public life, and broadcasting 
from which the reader may obtain an 
authoritative picture of current opinions 
regarding the status, dangers, and possi- 
bilities of radio as means of education. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work at the Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Session Held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, June 14-20, 1931. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 
702, $3.00, postage 15¢. 

These papers from last year’s Con- 
ference of Social Work include many 
which bear on home economics, among 
them “Present Day Problems in the 
Family Field” by Francis H. McLean; 
“The Scope and Place of Research in the 
Program of the Family Society,” 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; “Changes 
and Trends in Rural Neighborhood Life,” 
C. E. Lively; “The Dangers and Ad- 
vantages of Sex Instruction for Chil- 
dren,” Karl de Schweinitz and Rev. 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J.; “The 
School Child and Propaganda: The Co- 
nundrum of the Educator,” William G. 
Carr. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The influence of training on the vocal 
ability of three-year-old children, 
ArTHuR J. and Sytvia F. 
Brenstock. Child Development 2, 
No. 4 (1931, Dec.) pp. 272-291. 
Experiments reported indicate that 

the three-year-old is more versatile in 
the use of the voice than heretofore sup- 
posed and that his performance in re- 
producing pitch and interval can be im- 
proved through training. There is no 
evidence, however, that capacity or 
ability is changed by early training nor 
that the child who receives training at 
this age will have a permanent advantage 
over the child whose voice is not trained 
until later. 


Personality differences in the smiling and 
laughing of infants, Ruta W. Wasu- 
BURN. Childhood Educ. 8, No. 5 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 239-244, 271. 

That personality differences are evi- 
dent at a very early age is shown by 
analysis of the smiling and laughing 
behavior patterns of 15 infants under 
one year of age in the Yale Psychological 
Clinic. Observations made of their ex- 
pressive reactions to simple games known 
to stimulate smiles and laughter in in- 
fants identified multiple expressive, parvi- 
expressive, risor-expressive, and depres- 
sor-expressive types corresponding to 
those listed by Hippocrates as choleric, 
phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic. 
Whether the child will remain in or 
develop out of his group and what effect 
social contacts will have on later ex- 
pressive behavior are questions raised. 


Can conditioned responses be established 
in the new-born infant? Dorotuy 


P. Marquis. Ped. Sem. & J. Ge- 
netic Psychol. 39, No. 4 (1931, Dec.) 
pp. 479-492. 

Report is made of an experiment in 
the Ohio State University Hospital 
which succeeded in establishing a con- 
ditioned response of food-taking reactions 
to the sound of a buzzer in the case of 
seven out of eight new-born infants dur- 
ing their first ten days. This not only 
proves the possibility of establishing con- 
ditioned responses with new-born infants 
but suggests that systematic training 
along social and hygienic lines can be 
started at birth; it also leads to question- 
ing the sharp distinction between in- 
stinctive and acquired responses. 


Sequential method for the study of 
maturing behavior patterns, Mary 
SarrLey. Psychol. Rev. 38, No. 6 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 507-528. 

To throw light on sequential method of 
development—building up behavior pat- 
terns through growth—the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota reports longitudinal study of 
25 infants by physical, psychological, and 
anthropometric tests given at regular 
intervals through the first two years of 
life. By finding a median age for the 
first appearance of each trait and arrang- 
ing these items chronologically, a se- 
quence has been set up for the develop- 
ment of walking, creeping, assuming an 
upright position, reaching and manip- 
ulating, and eye coordination. These 
items pooled form a motor sequence. 
It may later be possible to combine the 
results of studies now being made of 
speech, social development, and ability 
to “see the point” with this motor 
sequence to give a more general de- 
velopmental sequence for babyhood. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE FAMILY 


Viewpoints on stuttering, FREDERICK 
W. Brown. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 
2, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 1-24. 

The origin, nature, and consequences 
of stuttering are discussed and show it to 
be fundamentally a personality disorder 
with an emotional cause. By way of 
alleviation it is suggested that each 
stutterer be studied individually as striv- 
ing for adequate social adjustment 
through speech, that all principles of 
physical and mental hygiene be applied, 
that teachers and parents forestall re- 
currence of attacks, and that research 
be developed to find better therapeutic 
and prophylactic technics. 


Side-lights on parent-child antagonism, 
Grecory Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiat. 2, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 
35-43. 

Specific hostile trends operating in the 
unconscious of parents are cited as 
potent, dynamic factors which must be 
understood by those attempting to deal 
constructively with neurotic maladjust- 
ment or delinquency of children. 


Left-handedness and behavior, Ira S. 
Wie. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 2, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 44-57. 

Theories and facts concerning left- 
handedness are presented to show the 
significance of handedness as a factor in 
personality development. Behavior dis- 
order incidental to left-handedness is 
shown to vary with personal make-up 
and according to whether the sinistral is 
ambidextrous or attains to dextrality by 
compulsion, nature, or a coincident. 


Anxiety neuroses, BEN KarPMAN. Arch. 
Neurol. & Psychiat. 26, No. 6 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 1256, 1299. 

In presenting a critical review of work 
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of Wilhelm Stekel, emphasis is given to 
the fact that anxiety reactions in children 
with accompanying phobias and physical 
disturbances are traceable generally to 
psychic factors referable to ‘“‘intra- 
familial” relations and sexuality and 
leading to obscure erotic emotions. 


Social factors in mental retardation, 
G. M. Rosson. Brit. J. Psychol. 
(Gen. Section) 22, Part 2 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 118-135. 

Three groups of school children rang- 
ing in age from 7 to 13 years and repre- 
senting mentally backward, borderline, 
and defective cases were given an asso- 
ciation test after performing simple prac- 
tical tasks. The results suggest that 
mental deficiency may be based on social 
defect or relative inability to interpret 
other people’s behavior and adapt their 
own to it by imitation or cooperation. 


If we don’t spank—what? KATHERINE 
H. Reap. Child Welfare 26, No. 5 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 270-273. 

Tactful management of near-problems, 
intelligent manipulation of environment, 
and encouragement of self-discipline on 
the part of the child are moral substitutes 
for punishment, which is too frequently 
designed to secure obedience as an end in 
itself. 


Foster children and the changing I. Q., 
L. JosEPHINE WEBSTER. Family 12, 
No. 8 (1931, Dec.) pp. 257-261. 
Evidence is presented to show that 

many social ills can be alleviated through 
change in environment and education of 
infancy and youth even though the ulti- 
mate cure for stupidity and delinquency 
may be eugenic. Hence, if scientifically 
safeguarded, the hazard of adopting 
children hinges largely upon the success 
or failure with which the job of parent- 
hood is met. 
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A test of personal values, Pair E. 
VERNON and Gorpon W. ALLPoRT. 
J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 26, No. 3 
(1931, Oct.-Dec.) pp. 231-248. 

A self-administering, self-scoring test 
useful in classroom work, vocational 
guidance, personnel work, and research 
is described; it offers a method of scaling 
the relative predominance of the theo- 
retical, economic, esthetic, social, polit- 
ical, and religious values in personality. 
Proof is given of validity. 


Determining the point of emphasis in 
college-adult level testing, R. A. 
BRoOTEMARKLE. J. Appl. Psychol. 15, 
No. 5 (1931, Oct.) pp. 462-470. 

A five-year accumulation of data in 
the files of the personnel office at the 
University of Pennsylvania gives evi- 
dence that since the college student’s 
personal problems hinge on his success 
in coordinating personal behavior, 
college-level mental tests should em- 
phasize complex mental processes and 
their use in stabilizing emotions. 


The feeling of guilt and its effects, Max 
Levin. Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 4 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 714-728. 

Nine cases treated in the psychiatric 
department of the Community Health 
Center, Philadelphia, are described to 
illustrate the importance of guilt and 
attendant desire for self-punishment in 
determining conduct. The influence of 
guilt appears in neurotic symptoms, in 
desire to take unmerited blame, and in 
the occurrence of punishment dreams 
and phantasies. 


Parental attitudes and mental hygiene 
standards, Ratpu M. Ment. 
Hyg. 15, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 813- 
827. 
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Study based on tests to determine and 
evaluate parental attitudes indicates the 
following objectives for the education of 
parents: better insight into their own 
and their child’s behavior; appreciation 
of unmolested child personality; willing- 
ness to sacrifice sentimentality, super- 
stition, and domination; ability to 
employ intelligently methods available 
for handling behavior problems; insight 
into parental motives; and respect for 
child’s rights. 


Can child analysis prevent neuroses and 
psychoses in later life? L. Prerce 
Ciark. Psychoanalytic Rev. 19, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 46-55. 

Two case records of children display- 
ing symptoms of narcissistic neuroses are 
given to show that the further develop- 
ment of child analysis may do more to 
make possible preventive work in mental 
hygiene than any other procedure. 


The adjustment of college students’ fam- 
ily problems, HENry LucreN Pritcu- 
Ett. Soc. Forces 10, No. 1 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 84-89. 

That the college conditions the adoles- 
cent to its folk ways and mores as truly 
as the family gives the child his patterns 
of attitudes and behaviors, and that his 
success in life may hinge upon the degree 
of success with which he meets the total 
college situation, are arguments here 
used to show that the college should as- 
sume as much responsibility for helping 
the student to readjust his attitudes and 
behaviors as for helping him to acquire 
knowledge. Indirectly, the argument is 
for specialists in mental hygiene on the 
college faculty and for training in this 
field for all administrative officers and 
teachers. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Power and the public. Amn. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Science 159, Part I (1932, 
Jan.). 

This entire issue is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the power problem. Articles 
of especial interest to the consumer pay- 
ing bills for electricity are: Are Domestic 
Rates Fair, Harotp Evans, pp. 41-47; 
Cheaper Electricity for the Home, LE- 
LAND OLps, pp. 54-61; Lower Domestic 
Rates, Henry T. Hunt, pp. 62-68. All 
of these authors agree that a drastic cut 
should be made in domestic rates for 
electricity. A comparison of domestic 
and power rates shows that the former 
are about 4.25 times as high as the latter. 
“Domestic rates at their present level 
support the industry.”” One reason for 
this is that electricity is sold to consumers 
for domestic use on a monopolistic basis. 
Rates for domestic service are based 
upon conditions existing twenty years 
ago, not upon the present situation nor 
upon adequate cost accounting systems. 
Mr. Hunt urges action by state com- 
missions to force reduction of domestic 
rates. 


Socio-economic status: some preliminary 
results of measurement, F. Stuart 
Cuapin. Am. J. Soc. 37, No. 4 (1932, 
Jan.) pp. 581-587. 

The author’s “Scale for Rating Living 
Room Equipment,” originally published 
in 1928, has now been used to measure 
the socio-economic status of 617 families. 
This scale is based upon the assumptions 
that the living room is the room most 
likely to be the center of interaction of 
the family and that its equipment re- 
flects the family’s cultural acquisitions, 
possessions, and socio-economic status. 
Study of the results of use of the scale 
indicate that it is adequate for dis- 
tinguishing broad classes of homes. 


Certification and labeling activities in 
60 commodity fields, P. G. AGNew 
and J. W. McNarr. Am. Stand. 
Assoc’n Bull. 3, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) 
pp. 1-24. 

This article is the report of a factual 
survey of the methods and results of 
certification and labeling in the market- 
ing of commodities, based upon informa- 
tion given by more than 100 trade and 
professional associations and govern- 
ment departments. The tabulated find- 
ings give a concise statement of the 
existing situation. On the basis of this 
study the Committee on Certification 
and Labeling of the A.S.A. states: “Any 
program of certification labeling or grade 
marking in order to be adequate should 
be based upon specifications which are 
publicly available and nationally recog- 
nized. Any certification or labeling 
program should be effectively supervised 
by a properly qualified body.” 


Allowance for price handicap shows that 
chains have gone ahead. Business 
Week, No. 125 (1932, Jan. 27) pp. 9-10. 
Reports from the 13 largest grocery 

chains show that while money receipts 
from their sales were 4.35 per cent less 
in 1931 than in 1930, they actually sold 
more food. The 5-cent to $1.00 variety 
chains also increased their business. 


Report cn “loss leaders” shows more 
chains using this bait. Business Week, 
No. 125 (1932, Jan. 27) p. 10. 

The report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of chain stores 
shows that “leaders” were being sold 
below replacement cost in order to attract 
trade, some of the prices being 25 per cent 
or more below. These “loss leaders” 
were for the most part nationally ad- 
vertised goods familiar to the consumer. 
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Housing: the need. Fortune 5, No. 2 

(1932, Feb.) pp. 61-69, 86+ 

This article depicts housing conditions 
in our country where “‘half of the houses 
fall below minimum standards of health 
and decency . . . where city slums are 
the worst in the world.” Village and 
rural houses, as well as urban, are below 
standard. The new houses built are so 
expensive that they can be bought or 
rented only by the richest third of our 
population. If the industry could build 
a good house to sell at $4,000 it would 
add 60 per cent to its small house sales 
in its present market. The problem of 
constructing low-cost houses is social 
and economic and cannot be solved by 
the building industry alone. 


The coming era of leisure, FLloyp H. 
Aiport. Harper's Mag. 163, No. 978 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 641-652. 

A discussion of two contrasting the- 
ories of leisure—the biological and the 
technological. According to the first, 
leisure is not freedom from tasks but 
time spent on the more enjoyable aspects 
of those tasks; and machinery should be 
used not to replace human work but to 
render the individual more healthy and 
secure as he performs his tasks. Accord- 
ing to the technological theory, work and 
play are completely separated; a few 
hours a day spent in running machines 
should satisfy our biological needs, and 
the rest of the time would then be free, 
raising the important question of how 
this leisure is to be spent. Under the 
technological system, will not learning 
and work be so changed that they will 
no longer develop human potentialities? 


Where the money goes, AGNES ROGERS 
Hype. Harper's Mag. 163, No. 978 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 688-699. 

The author attempts to show how 20 
families living in or near New York 
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spend their incomes (mainly between 
$4,000 and $15,000 a year) and “why,” 
as a means of determining what they con- 
sider the most important purchasable 
values in daily living, and concludes: an 
income of $10,000 a year provides little 
material luxury if one is attempting to 
create enough capital to provide a secure 
living for old age. Wealth to these 
families seemed to consist in a freedom 
from money anxiety, acquired only by 
having a certain amount not mortgaged 
ahead. Some of the families with mod- 
erate income had achieved this feeling 
of wealth by so adjusting their scale of 
living that they had reserves for emer- 


gencies. 


Methods of analyzing consumer atti- 
tudes, W. I. Kinc. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n 26, New Series 176 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 463-465. 

A discussion of this subject at the 
September meeting of the American 
Statistical Association stressed the diffi- 
culties of obtaining information from the 
consumers themselves. Their attitudes 
depend upon facts known to them, and 
also, unfortunately, upon misinforma- 
tion and prejudice. They do not, perhaps 
they cannot, give true answers to direct 
questions. Indirect methods of secur- 
ing information are necessary. Ques- 
tionnaires are not reliable sources of 
information unless an 80 per cent return 
is secured. When returned by only a 
small percentage, the answers are likely 
to be from a non-representative group. 
A method of obtaining facts through 
study of data which could be furnished 
by retail stores was described. 


Relationship of the farm home to the 
farm business, Lucy A. STUDLEY. 
Minn. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 279 
(1931, July) pp. 24. 

The purpose of this study was to show 
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the influence of the farm upon the man- 
agement of the home and the life of the 
family. Records were kept for a five- 
year period (1920-24) by an average of 
22 families on each of two so-called 
“detailed cost routes” maintained in the 
interests of efficient farm management. 
It was found that the farm supplied 
these families with practically all the 
milk, eggs, and potatoes and much of 
the meat consumed. There was evi- 
dence, however, that their diets were low 
in milk. The wife and children con- 
tributed 14.5 per cent of the adult-equi- 
valent hours of work on the farm; but 
since an hour of their work accomplishes 
less than that of a man, the actual clock 
hours spent by them were proportion- 
ately more. The farmer and hired help 
spent approximately one half hour daily 
on such household activities as garden- 
ing, providing fuel, hauling groceries 
and supplies from town, and doing odd 
jobs around the house. 


Clothing and house linen expenditures 
of 99 rural families of Mississippi 
during 1928-29, Dororny DicKEns. 
Miss. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 294 
(1931, Sept.) pp. 39. 

The average clothing expenditures per 
family for the year of the study amounted 
to $203.94 in money and 178 hours and 24 
minutes in time. About one half of this 
sum was spent for outer garments, about 
one-third for footwear, and the rest for 
undergarments and accessories. Clothing 
expenditures amounted to 13.7 per cent 
of the total for family living. Average 
house linen expenditures per family 
amounted to $9.19 in money and 46 hours 
and 42 minutes in time. Average ex- 
penditures for laundry per family per 
week amounted to 34 cents in money, 6 
hours and 1 minute in time, and 11 cents 
for laundry supplies. Average expen- 
ditures for dry cleaning per family per 
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year amounted to $3.11 in money, 4 
hours and 12 minutes in time, and 7 
cents for dry cleaning supplies. Time 
expenditures for mending averaged 1 
hour and 42 minutes per week per family. 


Standard of living of 400 families in 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation 
dwellings. M’thly Labor Rev. 33, No. 
6 (1931, Dec.) pp. 240-242. 

The State Board of Housing of New 
York has published a study of the ex- 
penditures of 400 families living in dwell- 
ings of the Amalgamated Housing Cor- 
poration. These records are of interest 
because they show a pattern of spending 
of a group of low-income families living 
under model housing conditions. The 
average income of the chief breadwinner 
of these families was $2,275. The ex- 
penditures were divided as follows: food, 
33 per cent; clothing, 10.7 per cent; rent, 
18.4 per cent; house operation, 7.2 per 
cent; all others, 30.7 per cent. The 
families reported that they were spend- 
ing an average of $68 per year less than 
in their previous dwellings. 


Home ownership among 789 families in 
Buffalo. M’thly Labor Rev. 34, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 130-133. 

This study was undertaken by Martin 
A. Brumbaugh of the committee on the 
relationship of income and the home of 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership to show 
what is involved when the low-income 
family purchases a house. The families 
investigated were paying for homes in 
1930. None had a total family income 
exceeding $3,000. The average cost of 
the house bought was $6,131, for the 
single and $8,530 for the double dwell- 
ings. Analysis of financing plans showed 
that it was customary to have both a 
first and second mortgage; 59 per cent 
of the families were carrying mortgages 
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of both types in 1930. The majority of 
the remaining 41 per cent had paid off 
second mortgages and had only the first 
to meet. It was found to be customary 
to amortize one mortgage, usually the 
second, and pay interest and no prin- 
cipal on the first. Renewals were found 
to cost as much as 6 per cent every three 
years. The average mortgage costs rep- 
resented a high percentage of the bread- 
winner’s income. Many of these pur- 
chasers had lower incomes in 1930 than 
when they bought their homes. Owner- 
ship brought the satisfaction of having 
the kind of house desired and of having 
to save for payments, but it was realized 
that it interfered with moving to another 
community to take work. 


Housing and house operation costs on 
Nebraska farms, J. O. Rankin. Nebr. 
Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 264 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 41. 

This bulletin deals with the size of 
house and household, household con- 
veniences, costs of housing and house 
operation. Data from four surveys are 
analyzed. A survey of 340 families in 
1924 showed that the rental value of the 
farm house (assumed to be 10 per cent 
of its estimated value) was $204. The 
cost of operating the house was $169, 
divided as follows: fuel, $96, new furni- 
ture and furnishings, $43; telephone 
costs, $15; cleaning supplies, ice, and 
insurance on furniture, $15. Rental and 
house operation costs amounted to more 
than one-fifth of the total value of family 
living, including both cash expenditures 
and estimates for the value of goods and 
services furnished by the farm. 


Retail-owned cooperatives compared 
with wholesale grocers’ groups. New 
Era in Food Distribution 2, No. 10 
(1931, Nov.), pp. 9-10. 

This is a summary of an investigation 
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of the so-called voluntary chains, or 
associations of independent retailers, 
carried out by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ‘Two types of such chains were 
studied: (1) those composed of retailers 
associated together to do quantity buy- 
ing, and owning their own wholesale 
business; (2) the wholesaler-retailer 
chains, in which a jobber has affiliated 
with independent retailers who are bound 
by contract to do a proportion of their 
buying from him. It was found that 
average operating expenses of the former 
group were lower than those of the latter. 
Evidently, wholesale grocers associated 
with independent retailers must find new 
ways of reducing operating costs if they 
are to compete with other chains. Both 
types of groups were carrying on adver- 
tising campaigns. The wholesaler-re- 
tailer groups were pressing their private 
brands more than were the associated 
retailers. 


Let us provide better homes, Ray 
Lyman Witsur. Rev. of Rev. 85, 
No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 32-34. 

The author, Secretary of the Interior 
and co-chairman of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, presents a summary of the 
findings of the Conference, including 
these among other recommendations: 
that home ownership should be a possi- 
bility at some time in the life of every 
thrifty family; that there be established 
an adequate system of credit for financing 
homes; that homes be freed from exces- 
sive burdens of taxation; that old homes 
be made more comfortable and modern. 


Own your own home? FReperick H. 
Ecker. Rev. of Rev. 85, No. 2 
(1932, Feb.) pp. 30-32. 

The author, chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
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Ownership, calls attention to some of 
the problems to be met by prospective 
home buyers. The majority do not have 
sufficient savings to pay the full purchase 
price and must arrange for a first and 
perhaps a second mortgage. The com- 
mittee recommends that the first mort- 
gage be of the long-term amortized type 
which will be paid off gradually in about 
15 years. The buyer then has no re- 
newal fees to meet. Financing a second 
mortgage presents difficulties. The 
owner may have to pay a bonus of 18 to 
20 per cent for use of this money. This 
high charge is due to the business 
risks of handling second mortgages. The 
committee believes, therefore, that states 
and communities should undertake to 
encourage sound methods of financing 
such second mortgages. 

The committee recommends that a 
person buying a home should have 
savings sufficient to pay about 25 per 
cent of the purchase price. Thereafter, 
he should be able to use about 25 per cent 
of his annual income to maintain the 
dwelling and reduce the mortgage. He 
should realize that he may have to pay 
for repairs, improvements, and special 
taxes and should not attempt to ‘‘buy 
on a shoestring.” 


La répartition des ouvriers industriels 
d’aprés l’age. [Distribution of indus- 
trial workers according to age], LauRA 
Harmaja. Abs. in Rev. Sociale (1931). 
The author’s study of statistical data 

concerning ages of earning women in 

different countries shows that more than 
half of those in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are less than 30 years old. 

The percentage of earning men of this 

age is smaller. This is due to the fact 

that after 30 many women cease to earn, 
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largely because they have married. How- 
ever, there is a considerable number of 
older women employed, a group com- 
posed largely of widows and deserted 
wives. Efforts to help women who are 
earning must take account of the differ- 
ent needs of these two age groups. 


Does money make the marriage go? 
CuHAsE GOING WoopHousE. Survey 
67, No. 7 (1932, Jan.) pp. 355-358. 
The author reviews some of the differ- 

ences of opinion as to the relationship 

between money and married happiness 
and discusses findings from her own 
study of factors making for successful 

family life (J. Home Econ. 23, No. 1 

Jan., 1931, pp. 1-8). 


The business of medicine, C.-E. A. 
Winstow. Yale Rev. 21, No. 2 (1932, 
Winter) pp. 318-329. 

Reviewing the present situation in 
medicine, the author concludes that as 
a nation we have inadequate medical 
care, especially in the rural districts. 
While average expenditures for sickness 
are not high, they fall heavily upon some 
families unable to bear the burden. 
Many doctors have inadequate hospital 
and laboratory facilities for modern med- 
ical practice and are not well paid for 
their services. Relief from this unsatis- 
factory situation must come through 
organization of medical agencies, and 
physicians themselves to bring about 
more efficient service, through organiza- 
tion of large and unselected groups of 
consumers for payment of costs of med- 
ical service on an insurance basis, and 
through grants-in-aid from the state for 
low-income groups and poorer rural 


sections. 
D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Eco- 
nomics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Studies in the physiology of vitamins. 
XVI. The effect of exercise on the 
time required for the development of 
the anorexia characteristic of lack of 
undifferentiated vitamin B, G. R. 
H. A. ROSENBERG, and J. 
Rocorr. Am. J. Physiol. 98, No. 4 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 589-594. 

An experiment was conducted to de- 
termine the effect of forced exercise on 
the development of anorexia in dogs on a 
vitamin B deficient diet. Results showed 
that the period before the onset of the 
anorexia was materially shortened in the 
case of those animals given forced exer- 
cise. These findings support the earlier 
work from this laboratory which re- 
ported that “the vitamin B requirement 
per unit of tissue mass is proportional to 
the metabolism of that mass.”—E. P. D. 


Washing cabbage heads improves kraut 
quality, W. E. VaucH. Canner 73, 
No. 21 (1931, Nov.) pp. 11-12. 

In a cooperative investigation on 
methods of making sauerkraut carried 
on at the University of Wisconsin with 500 
tons of shredded cabbage, it was found 
that most of the bacteria producing un- 
desirable action in the kraut were located 
on the outer leaves of the cabbage, while 
the lactic acid types of bacteria were 
on the inner leaves. Thorough washing 
with sprays after trimming and coring of 
the cabbage heads produced good to fancy 
sauerkraut in all lots, whereas only half 
of the lots containing unwashed cabbage 
produced kraut of corresponding grade.— 
M. C. S. 


Observations on the pectin content of 
California tomatoes, M. A. Kassas. 


Fruit Products J. & Am. Vinegar Ind. 

11, No. 3 (1931, Nov.) pp. 69-70. 

Analyses were made upon California 
tomatoes to determine the effect upon 
the pectin content of variety, date of 
picking, maturity, locality, weather con- 
ditions, and irrigation. Wickmann’s 
pectin determination was applied. Of 
the varieties examined the Santa Clara 
and Alameda Trophy gave the highest 
pectin content. With advance of season 
the pectin content decreased somewhat. 
The pectin content was highest in the 
ripe fruits in the cooler climate and in 
irrigated districts.—R. L. 


Ethylene treatment of tomatoes, E. F. 
Kouman. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, No. 10 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 112-113. 

Ethylene and propylene were found 
to be without effect on the rate of de- 
velopment of red color on tomatoes un- 
less the latter were picked at such an 
immature stage that they would not have 
developed red color for some time if left 
on the vine. Such tomatoes would not 
be suitable for canning because of low 
yield and poor quality. The report of 
Harvey that ethylene treatment brings 
about ripening on the stem end first 
could not be confirmed.—R. L. 


Tenderness of meat. I. Determination 
of relative tenderness of chilled and 
quick-frozen beef, D. K. TRESSLER, 
C. Brrpseye, and W. T. Murray. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 24, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 242-245. 

The relative tenderness of raw beef 
is estimated by two proposed methods, 
one of which employs a cutting gauge 
made from an ordinary tire-pressure 
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gauge and the other a penetrometer. was opposed on the ground that it might 
For tests with the gauge, the meat was cause hyperthyroidism. 


cut into pieces 3 inches square by 1 inch 
thick. Cylindrical samples about 3.8 
cm. in diameter and approximately 30 
mm. thick were cut for penetrometer 
tests. Measurements of the force re- 
quired to cut into the meat, as derived 
from the gauge units, and the depth to 
which the penetrometer needle pene- 
trated are presented as the basis for 
estimating the relative tenderness of 
various cuts of beef of several grades, 
unfrozen and after quick-freezing, and for 
quick-frozen meat after different periods 
of storage. The conclusions are that the 
two mechanical means proposed for de- 
termining relative tenderness of meat are 
reliable for the purpose and that “quick- 
freezing of meat and subsequent storage 
of the quick-frozen meat effects a marked 
tendering of the beef. The tendering of 
quick-frozen meat continues during cold 


storage.”—L. M. A. 


The prevention of goiter in Detroit and 
Cleveland, O. P. Kuwparr. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc’n 97, No. 25 (1931, Dec. 19) 
pp. 1877-1879. 

The author reports a comparative 
study of the prevention of goiter in 
Detroit and Cleveland, two cities of 
practically the same size. In Detroit the 
prevention measure had the leadership 
and cooperation of the state and city 
departments of health, the school board, 
school physicians, and the medical pro- 
fession, whereas in Cleveland there was 
no unified action. The Michigan State 
Department of Health decided on the 
use of iodized salt and the program was 
initiated in May, 1924. Previously, a 
survey in the Detroit schools had been 
made to establish the incidence of goiter. 
In Ohio active opposition to prophy- 
lactic measures was instituted in the 
spring of 1926. The use of iodized salt 


The 1924 survey in the Detroit schools, 
which included boys and girls from the 
first grade through high school, showed 
that 36 per cent had a definite thyroid 
enlargement. In Cleveland 1200 school 
children were examined in 1924 and a 
total incidence of goiter of 34 per cent 
was found. In 1930 and 1931, 5,075 
children were examined in Detroit and 
0.3 per cent were found to have goiter 
of the iodine deficiency type, whereas in 
Cleveland a survey comparable with that 
made in Detroit showed iodine deficient 
goiter in 18 per cent of the children. 

Records from two hospitals in Detroit 
show that there has been a marked and 
continuous drop in the number of toxic 
goiters since prophylaxis began.—H. B. K. 


Decrease in consumption of luxuries, by 
Berlin correspondent. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 98, No. 2 (1932, Jan. 9) p. 156. 
Unemployment and reduction of in- 

come in Germany have brought consider- 

able retrenchment in the use of coffee, 
tea, cocoa, beer, cigars, and cigarettes 
during the past year, but the consump- 
tion of necessary foods has remained 
steady. A decrease in meat consump- 
tion, which might have been expected as 

a result of reduction in incomes, was 

prevented by a drop in meat prices. A 

slight decline has been observed in the 

use of bread, especially rye bread, but 
there has apparently been no increase in 
the use of potatoes, a trend associated by 
economists with a lowering of the gen- 
eral level of food consumption.—H. K. S. 


Studies in lactation. I. Production of 
milk in the dog as influenced by differ- 
ent kinds of food proteins, R. G. 
Daccs. J. Nut.4, No. 4 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 443-467. 

Results obtained from experiments 
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conducted on one dog (Boston Bull) 
through four lactation periods indicate 
that liver is a better source of protein for 
lactation than egg, inducing a greater 
percentage of nitrogen retention, a larger, 
better milk supply, and a greater growth 
rate in the offspring. The author sug- 
gests that the apparent superiority of 
liver protein may be due to the greater 
attractiveness of the liver to the animal, 
to the fact that liver may provide a 
more complete protein, to the greater 
similarity of the amino-acid distribution 
in milk to liver than to egg, and to the 
possibility that liver may contain some 
hormone or lactation-promoting vitamin 
not found in egg. Tests with another 
animal indicate that the efficiency of 
protein of round steak is about the same 
as that of egg. A number of dogs fed 
kidney during pregnancy were all unable 
to deliver normally; kidney, however, 
fed to one lactating mother with five 
pups caused no injurious results; hence, 
no definite conclusion can be drawn as to 
the effect of kidney diets. The paper 
includes data on the composition of blood, 
urine, milk, and nitrogen balance figures 
during pregnancy, lactation, and sexual 
rest.—G. M. D. 


Photomicrographic studies of sucrose 
crystals, Wooprurr and 
HELEN VAN GitpER. J. Phys. Chem. 
35, No. 5 (1931, May) pp. 1355-1367. 
Photomicrographic studies were made 

of fondants prepared in two ways: by 

partially hydrolyzing sucrose by boil- 
ing with one half its volume of water 
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and different amounts of cream of 
tartar, tartaric acid, citric acid, and 
hydrochloric acid; and by boiling aque- 
ous solutions of sucrose alone and with 
glucose or fructose. When the sirups 
were boiled to a temperature of 115°C. 
the fondants had a moisture content of 
approximately 13 per cent. 

It was found that invert sugar, glucose, 
and fructose are equally effective as a 
means of regulating crystal size. It was 
difficult to adjust conditions so that the 
amount of invert sugar formed could be 
predicted, especially when citric, tar- 
taric, or hydrochloric acid were used. 
Hydrolysis with cream of tartar was 
slower, even at the same pH. Under 
the conditions of the experiment no ex- 
act relationship between the pH of the 
sirup and the amount of inversion was 
noted when the different kinds of acids 
were used. 

Sirups containing 6 to 15.8 per cent 
of invert sugar or 7 per cent of glucose or 
fructose gave the most desirable crystal 
sizes and a plastic moldable fondant. 
Sirups containing 43.43 per cent or more 
invert sugar would not crystallize, and 
those containing 16.3 to 23.55 per cent 
formed a semi-fluid mass of crystals. 
Candy observed to be coarse in texture 
contained crystals 45 microns in size. 
Crystals below 20 microns seem desirable 
as the ability to note particle size by 
the sense of touch in the mouth ceases 
with dimensions which lie between 19.5 
and 25.5 microns. Storing the fondant 
did not appreciably alter the crystal 
size.—F. B. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Problems of textile specification, W. D. 
ApreL. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 20, No. 
24 (1931, Dec. 7) pp. 788-795. 
Consumer specifications should be 

limited to the performance expected of 
a product in service and not be con- 
cerned with materials or methods of 
manufacture. However, for many tex- 
tiles, performance specifications are in- 
tangible properties, such as durability, 
appearance, or handle, and it is necessary 
to develop test methods for measuring 
these qualities before specifications can 
be written. 

Accelerated ageing tests for tent and 
awning fabrics and for weighted silks are 
prerequisites to the formulation of water- 
shedding qualities of the awning mate- 
rials and of the amount of weighting to 
be permitted in the silk. Handle of 
cloth is important in silk and is depend- 
ent on its flexibility, weight, thickness, 
and resiliency. Special instruments have 
been developed to measure flexibility 
and resiliency, so that the handle of 
cloth can now be determined quanti- 
tatively. Shrinkage, stretching, baggi- 
ness, matting of pile fabrics, heat trans- 
mission, air permeability, and moisture 
absorption are all measurable perform- 
ance characteristics—O. H. 


Effect of pH on the photochemical de- 
composition of silk, Mitton Harris 
and Dante A. Jessup. Bur. Stand- 
ards J. Research 7, No. 6 (1931, Dec.) 
pp. 1179-1184. 

Recent work has shown that pure silk 
as well as weighted silk may be attacked 
by exposure to light. For the maximum 


stability to light, the authors of this 
article conclude that commercial finish- 
ing should leave silk at a pH of about 10. 


The pH of the cloth in this instance is 
defined by means of the solution ob- 
tained after a standard sample has been 
extracted for one hour with 50 cc. of 
water. The resistance of silk to light 
decreased rapidly when the pH value was 
above 11 or under 3. In the region of 
neutrality (pH 6 to 8) the silk was less 
stable than when it was either slightly 
to the acid or to the alkaline side of this 
range. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, alkaline-treated silks exposed to 
light proved to be three times as strong 
as acid-treated silks exposed the same 
length of time. The treatment in each 
case involved one-tenth normal solutions. 
The practical application of these facts 
by the commercial finisher will depend 
upon the characteristics of the individual 
materials—K. M. D. 


Comparison of some fabric testing meth- 
ods, J. A. Matrnew. J. Textile Inst. 
22, (1931, Nov.) pp. T497-T532. 

In this paper the results obtained by 
various methods of testing fabrics are 
compared with actual service behavior. 
Plain linen was used, which was prepared 
in various ways from bleached 2} pound 
dry spun line yarn. The twist of the 
yarn and the closeness of the weave were 
varied in different samples to study the 
effect of these factors on cloth durability. 
All samples were finished in the same way, 
laundered twice in a power laundry, and 
then subjected to laboratory tests. Some 
of the samples were also laundered re- 
peatedly. The findings of the tests led 
the author to conclude that no one test 
can be used alone to determine service- 
ability, and that measurements of ten- 
sile strength, of warp and filling, per- 
centage of extension at break, and re- 
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sistance to wear by rubbing are capable 
of supplying all the essential facts about 
a given cloth.—M. B. H. 


Faults in crépe fabrics containing rayon, 
A. Apams. JJelliand 3, No. 10 (1932, 
Jan.) pp. 852-855. 

While the majority of faults found in 
composite fabrics containing rayon can 
be avoided by the manufacturer, there 
are some which cannot be completely 
overcome. Since most varieties of rayon 
are weaker even in the dry state than the 
natural textile materials and furthermore 
suffer a permanent stretch so easily, 
they will be injured by stresses which 
produced no harmful effects in fabrics 
made of the natural fibers. Many finish- 
ing processes not drastic enough to af- 
fect silk or wool, injure the rayon fibers 
present in a fabric. This is especially 
evident in the case of progressive shrink- 
age, which occurs with these composite 
materials under the conditions of ordi- 
nary wear. Since the rayon would be 
damaged by processes usually required 
to “set” silk or wool, the finishers em- 
ploy methods suitable to the rayon. 
Consequently, the natural fibers in the 
fabric are then only partially set and 
they will experience “creeping” or shrink- 
age on exposure to the moisture of the 
atmosphere.—K. M. D. 


Modern rug renovation, Grorce H. 
Epwarps. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 22, 
No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 57-58; No. 
10 (Oct.) pp. 71-72; No. 11 (Nov.) 
pp. 59-60; No. 12 (Dec.) pp. 51-52; 
and 23, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 113-114. 
In this series of articles the author 

emphasizes the necessity of using soft 

water in cleaning rugs. It is impossible 
to remove all the soap and soil if hard 
water is used, due to the formation of 
lime soap in the fabric. This, however, 
would be considerably minimized if an 
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all cocoanut oil soap were employed. 
The zeolite water softening system is 
recommended. 

Rugs to be shampooed should be 
thoroughly dusted, then laid out flat on 
a cleaning platform, back side up. They 
should be flooded with soft water, the ex- 
cess water should be scraped off, and soap 
solution containing 1} pounds of soap 
for each side of a 9 x 12 rug should be dis- 
tributed over the surface. A rotary brush 
should be run carefully across the width 
of the rug and then across the length. 
The excess soap suds should be scraped 
off and the back rinsed thoroughly. The 
rug should next be turned face side up 
and the process repeated. The fringe 
should be scrubbed with a stiff hand 
scrub brush when shampooing the face 
of the rug, using a soap solution to 
which perborate of soda has been added 
to bleach out any discoloration. After 
the rug has been thoroughly rinsed, the 
water should be removed by either a 
vacuum or pressure roll (‘‘wringer’’) 
machine; the rug should be removed to 
the drying room and suspended full 
length from a pole. The nap should 
hang down in domestic rugs, but may 
lie in different directions in oriental rugs, 
since the high lights and shadows so 
much admired in the latter are due to 
irregular crushing of the nap.—R. E. E. 


Proper handling of silks, woolens and 
special articles in the washroom, 
GEORGE Rocuric. Starchroom Laun- 
dry J. 38, No. 11 (1931, Nov.) pp. 
119-122. 

In the general precautions given in 
this article, particular emphasis is placed 
on the use of soft water, neutral soap at 
high suds level, and washing tempera- 
tures not exceeding 100°F. When a 30- 
minute formula for the total washing and 
rinsing process was used over a period of 
ten washes, the felting of the wool 
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pieces was 4 per cent greater at 100°F. 
than at 60°F. When the temperatures 
were as high as 130°F., the wool felted 
22 per cent more than at 100°F. The 
same amount of felting occurred when 
there was a sudden change from one ex- 
treme temperature to the other. The 
need for as little agitation as possible 
was clearly evident in the case of wool 
blankets laundered at 95°F. in cylinder 
machines; when the cylinders made 10 
revolutions per minute, the felting of the 
blankets was 20 per cent less than when 
the cylinders were operated at 30 revo- 
lutions per minute. Chafing of silks as 
well as rayons has been avoided by the 
use of net bags.—K. M. D. 


Crépe rayon fabrics, J. W. PENNINGTON. 
Textile Am. 57, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 
10-12. 

Standard silk fabrics have been imi- 
tated so cleverly with rayon yarn that 
it is almost impossible to detect the dif- 
ference by either appearance or handling. 
The fineness of rayon filaments now pro- 
duced gives greater covering power to 
the yarns in cloth, more pliability, better 
draping qualities, and less liability to 
creasing. The twist can be varied to 
suit the requirements of the fabric, a low 
twist frequently used for the warp being 
2 to 24 turns per inch. 

Acetate and cuprammonium rayons 
give a softer and more pleasing effect and 
are less liable to creasing than viscose 
rayon when used as warp in crépe fabrics. 
The construction is given for three crépes 
and two satins in which acetate yarn is 
used for warp and viscose for filling. 
All-rayon crépes are more difficult to 
produce than those which contain silk, 
wool, or cotton; rayon filaments when 
stretched beyond their elastic limit have 
little power of recovery, and the threads 
when stretched become wiry, brittle, and 
more lustrous.—M. B. H. 
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Cooperative effort called logical approach 
to textile research. Textile World 80, 
No. 23 (1931, Dec. 5) pp. 2182-2184. 
The U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 

search has just completed a mail survey 

of textile research covering 1,435 indus- 
trial concerns, commercial laboratories, 
educational institutions, and govern- 
ment departments, of which 661 replied. 

Of the 267 reporting that they were en- 

gaged in such research, 159 were indus- 

trial concerns. Scientific research was 

reported by 179 laboratories and 860 

scientists; manufacturing research by 

179 experimental plants and 476 gradu- 

ate engineers or textile technologists; re- 

search in testing methods by 191 con- 
cerns; and economic research by 89, with 

126 economists or statisticians. Al- 

though industrial and commercial labora- 

tories had much greater facilities for 
chemical research than for physical, the 

584 research subjects reported were 57 

per cent physical, 31 per cent chemical, 

and less than 10 per cent economic. 

This discrepancy is attributed partly to 

the strength of the educational and gov- 

ernment groups in physical research and 
partly to the fact that chemical research 
is difficult without greater fundamental 
knowledge for which adequate financing 
has not been available. A large part of 
the researches reported by educational in- 
stitutions represents undergraduate and 
graduate work for degrees, few of the 
projects being carried to completion. 

Completed researches showed consider- 

able duplication, indicating the need for a 

central source of information on tex- 

tile research literature, and of a compre- 

hensive abstracting service. Of the 54 

researches classified as fundamental, 39 

were reported by educational and gov- 

ernment groups. Fundamental research 
is too uncertain and expensive to be 
undertaken by individual firms but 

should be done cooperatively.—O. H. 
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Gainful Occupations and Home Eco- 
nomics. Studies of gainful occupations 
open to girls having home economics 
training, presented at the February, 
1931, meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association, have been compiled in a 
pamphlet and distributed to members 
of the Department. 


White House Conference Report on 
Day Nurseries. Recommendations and 
conclusions concerning the purpose, poli- 
cies, and standards for day nurseries as 
well as practical suggestions for their 
administration are summarized in a 
report from Section IV, Committee C-1 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, recently issued 
from Conference headquarters in Wash- 


ington. 


“Childhood and the Depression.’ 
What the depression may mean in terms 
of the welfare of children in general and 
of the effective functioning of the public 
schools in particular is suggested in this 
November 1931 bulletin from the 
National Education Association. “Fi- 
nancing education in the depression,” 
“increased responsibility of the school,” 
and policies through which “a united 
educational profession can meet the 
fundamental challenge of this dilemma” 
are topics specifically discussed. 


Medical Care for Remote Areas. ‘The 
Frontier Nursing Service,” a pamphlet 
describing an organized attempt to 
provide midwifery, nursing, and basic 
medical care in a remote rural area in the 
Appalachian Mountains, has been pub- 
lished as Miscellaneous Contribution 
No. 10, by the Committee on the Costs 


of Medical Care, 910 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Changes in Magazines. Beginning 
with January, 1932, the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association is being 
published bimonthly instead of quarterly; 
and Club Management, Catering Man- 
agement, and School Feeding are com- 
bined under the name Catering World. 


Home Economics for Women Prison- 
ers. According to the December bulletin 
of the International Office of Home 
Economics, all women under 30 years of 
age who serve terms in the prison at 
Forest, Belgium, are required to take a 
three-months course in home economics, 
including cookery, clothing construction, 
family budgets, and the elements of 
child care. 


Ash Can Hats. The business of 
salvaging men’s cast-off hats, especially 
from city dumps, and remaking and sell- 
ing them has grown to such proportions 
that, according to Science News Letter, 
one out of every eight now sold is an 
“ash can hat.” 


Candy Institute of America,Inc. Lead- 
ing candy manufacturers have organized 
Candy Institute of America, Inc., to 
improve industry standards in making 
and selling candy and to combat harmful 
merchandising practices. According to 
The Business Week for December 23, 
surveys and studies will be undertaken 
and eventually a system of certification 
of confectionery may be installed and 
gradings announced. 


How to Own Your Home. A second 
edition has been issued of this successful 
“handbook for prospective home owners” 
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written by John M. Gries and James S. 
Taylor and first issued in 1923. The 
present edition is designated U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, BH17, and is 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent 
publications include: Bulletin, 1931, No. 
22 ‘Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications, July 1 to September 30, 1931”; 
“Bibliography on Education of the Ne- 
gro,” comprising a classified and an- 
notated list of publications from January 
1928 to December 1930; Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 20, advance pages of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930,” chapter II, Elementary 
Education, and chapter IV, Industrial 
Education; Pamphlet No. 25, “Helps for 
Schools in Celebrating the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial in 1932.” 


“Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews.” 
This is the title of a new periodical deal- 
ing comprehensively with the nutrition 
of man and the lower animals, and issued 
under the direction of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Bureaux Council, the Medical 
Research Council, and the Reid Library, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Its editorial staff, 
headed by John Boyd Orr, is assisted by 
corresponding editors in 29 other coun- 
tries, those for the United States being 
Dr. H. C. Sherman, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The abstracts present scientific find- 
ings reported in about 450 periodicals and 
are classified in six main sections. Each 
issue also includes editorial comment, 
brief articles, and book reviews. 


Parental Sex Education. The third 
and fourth in the series of papers reporting 
studies in this subject from the Social 
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Hygiene Bureau of the University of 
Minnesota are “A Research in Parental 
Sex Education” and “The Effectiveness 
of a Particular Program in Parental Sex 
Education,” both by Chloe Owings. 
They may be obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press for $1.00 and 
for 50 cents a copy, respectively. 


The Child in the Rural Community. 
Quotations representing “highlights from 
the White House Conference reports” on 
this subject have been brought together 
in 20 mimeographed pages, which may 
be purchased from the office of the di- 
rector, the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, Interior 
Building, Washington, D.C.,for 15 cents. 


Opportunity School. The American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, has re- 
cently published for free distribution the 
report of a study made by Fletcher H. 
Swift and John W. Studebaker of the 
Denver Opportunity School, which for 
16 years has been carrying on a remarx- 
ably successful experiment in adult edu- 
cation, reaching both employed and un- 
employed. 


“Creative Hands.”” German arts and 
crafts are now presented in both English 
and German in a monthly magazine origi- 
nally founded 80 years ago by the Bayer- 
ischer Kunstgewerbeverein in Munich, 
and now issued as Creative Hands. The 
New York office is 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Material on Geography. Suggestions 
as to commercial products, industries, 
educational exhibits, films, and lantern 
slides have been assembled in a newly 
revised bulletin of 108 pages. Intended 
primarily for geography classes, the col- 
lection includes many items helpful for 
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home economics. It will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in draft or money order 
by the author, Miss Mary Josephine 
Booth, Librarian State Teachers College, 
1536 Fourth Street, Charleston, Illinois. 


Homeless Men and Boys. ‘“Com- 
munity Planning for Homeless Men and 
Boys,” a pamphlet by Robert S. Wilson, 
describes the experience of 16 cities dur- 
ing the winter of 1930-31. It is pub- 
lished by the Family Welfare Association 
of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, for sale at 50 cents a copy. 


“The Trained Woman and the Eco- 
nomic Crisis.” This title is given to the 
significant report of a study made through 
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questionnaires sent to some 4,800 mem- 
bers of the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion, New York City, the returns of 
which have been tabulated and inter- 
preted by the Association in cooperation 
with the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. 


Books on the Finer Arts of Homemax- 
ing. The classified list of books included 
in the Julia Conner Thompson Memorial 
Collection (described on page 336) would 
be suggestive to well-endowed home 
economics libraries, though many of the 
volumes included are too expensive for 
ordinary institutions. The entries under 
furniture, decoration, and interiors seem 
particularly tempting. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


National Conference on Homemaking. 
In Minneapolis on Monday, May 16, 
preceding the annual meeting of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Commissioner of Education is 
calling a conference for the discussion of 
home economics in relation to education. 
The program is being arranged by repre- 
sentatives of different lines of home 
economics work. 

Association for Childhood Education. 
The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Washington, D. C., 
from May 4 to 7, with the Willard Hotel 
as convention headquarters, and will be 
the first held since the merging of the 
National Council of Primary Education 
with the Association for Childhood 
Education, formerly the International 
Kindergarten Union. 

Institute of Adult Education. An In- 
stitute of Adult Education will be held 
in Spokane, Washington, from April 6 
to 8, 1932, under the auspices of the 
Inland Empire Education Association, 
an organization which draws its member- 
ship from Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. The chairman is Dean 
Rhoda M. White, West 4004 Queen 
Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College. 
The seventh annual summer session will 
be held at Vassar College, June 29 to 
August 10. Courses are offered in house- 
hold technology, food preparation, and 
interior decoration. A balanced program 
has been prepared for parents and teach- 
ers and others interested in child de- 


velopment, mental and physical health, 
an improved home environment, prob- 
lems of the modern family, and parent 
education leadership; and a nursery 
school for children from two to five 
years old will be conducted. 

International Management Congress. 
The International Congress for Scientific 
Management will convene in Amster- 
dam, Holland, from July 18 to 23, 1932. 
The Congress is under the jurisdiction 
of the International Committee on Scien- 
tific Management with offices in Paris 
and under the direct supervision of the 
Dutch Committee with headquarters in 
Amsterdam. Participation from the 
United States is being handled by a 
special committee with the cooperation 
of the following societies: Ameri- 
can Management Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Taylor Society, Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers. One 
of the twelve questions to be considered 
by the Congress is “Determination of 
Standards for the Establishment of 
Household Budgets in Money, Time, and 
Energy”; and a paper on this has been 
prepared by a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association. Advance 
registration forms may be obtained from 
the International Management Congress 
Committee of the U. S. A., 29 West 
39th Street, New York City. 

Women and Scientific Management. 
During the French “Scientific Manage- 
ment Week” held in Paris last October, 
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one day was devoted to woman’s part 
in scientific management, with addresses 
on her legal status and on her work as 
executive, engineer, and secretary. 

American Management Association. 
At the Consumer Marketing Conference 
held in Chicago from March 7 to 12, 
Miss Katharine Fisher, director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, read a paper on 
“Packages from the Consumer’s Point 
of View.” 

Education of Physically Handicapped. 
Beatrice McLeod, former state director 
of special education in Wyoming, has 
been appointed specialist in the education 
of physically handicapped children in 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Life Insurance for Government Work- 
ers. The Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, an organization 
which is affiliated with the Carnegie 
Foundation and which has been offering 
life insurance and annuity policies at 
very low costs to college teachers and 
persons on the staffs of certain founda- 
tions and non-profit research organiza- 
tions, has recently widened its scope to 
include persons doing educational or 
research work in municipal, state, and 
federal government institutions and de- 
partments which are primarily engaged 
in such work. 

State-wide Simplification Program. 
The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce announced in January that it 
is preparing for a state-wide simplifica- 
tion program. Like that of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, its pur- 
poses are to disseminate information re- 
garding what has already been done by 
manufacturers, distributors, and users to 
eliminate waste through the process of 
simplification; and to extend the applica- 
tion of simplification to commodities 
produced and used by Pennsylvanians, 
wherever such application will prove 
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beneficial to all concerned. Already 938 
organizations and firms in Pennsylvania 
have recorded with the division of sim- 
plified practice, National Bureau of 
Standards, their willingness to support 
one or more of its active Simplified 
Practice Recommendations. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Professor 
Margaret Fedde reports interesting travel 
in Russia last summer, especially what 
she saw of the family and social customs 
and the efforts being made to improve 
them. 

Dr. Minna Denton, formerly with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, is sub- 
stituting this year for Dr. Rebekah 
Gibbons, on leave and making a world 
tour. 

Dr. Ruth Clark, in charge of Purnell 
Research, who is also on leave, is doing 
economic research in Mexico City. 

Professor Grace Morton is studying 
and writing in New York City during 
the spring and expects later to travel in 
Europe. 

The course in home problems for men 
is being given for the third time this 
spring with a large enrollment. 

Mrs. Eva Morse, in charge of adult 
education in Omaha, will give two 
courses in summer school this year. 

At the Organized Agriculture meetings 
in January, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood 
spoke on the benefits to children of an 
allowance and household management 
which recognizes child needs. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The spring meeting will be 
held in New Brunswick on Saturday, 
May 7. New officers will be elected at 
that time for both the state and North 
Jersey Associations. 

The North Jersey Division held a 
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meeting early in March at which a 
report of the February meetings of the 
National Education Association was 
given. 

In response to returns from a question- 
naire sent by Grace Cowles to members 
of the North Jersey Division, a clothing 
course carrying college credit was given 
in Newark during the fall and winter. 
Approximately 30 enrolled in the class 
which met at the Y. W. C. A. under the 
supervision of Laura I. Baldt of Teachers 
College. 

Ada Bessie Swann, Anna G. Hallock, 
and Ethel M. Powell attended the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership in December. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the well-attended recent 
monthly dinner meetings of the South- 
eastern District, the following subjects 
have been discussed: “The Multiple 
Activities of a Metropolitan Daily News- 
paper” by executives of the Herald 
Tribune; “‘Are We Cooperating for Per- 
manent Economic Recovery?” by Dr. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, Dr. John Fitch of 
the New York School of Social Work, 
and Dr. Paul Nystrom of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Loring Schuler, editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, presented 
the challenge “It’s up to the Women!” 

Home economists in business firms in 
New York City have prepared and 
published low-cost diets which fulfill 
dietary requirements. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to menus for the 
foreign born. 

At an early fall meeting, Dr. Ralph 
Erskine of Erskine and Danforth gave 
an unusual description of the making of 
really beautiful furniture and emphasized 
points to consider in judging value. 
At the January meeting, Sophie Kerr, 
who skillfully combines fiction and food, 
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told of experiences which have befallen 
her as a writer. 

Student Clubs. The Pratt Institute 
Home Economics Club gave a tea in the 
early winter for all the clubs of New York 
City. Over two hundred attended. 
Later a meeting of all the presidents was 
held at Washington Irving High School 
to formulate plans for the year. 

Albany. At the opening of school 
in September, four primary grades were 
placed in the building used for part-time 
classes. Since the only clothes some of 
these children owned were those they 
were wearing, they presented an oppor- 
tunity for the part-time girls to give 
emergency help. The dressmaking and 
power-machine classes sent out an appeal 
for old clothing and asked the grade 
teachers to send to them the most needy 
cases. As each child arrived a list of 
his needs was made and the girls selected 
from the garments on hand those best 
suited for his use. Men’s trousers and 
coats were cut over for small boys; inner 
linings were put in to make coats wear- 
able in cold weather. Little girls’ 
dresses and panties or boys’ blouses were 
made, undergarments were mended or 
recut, and stockings were darned. As 
soon as any set of garments was finished, 
the child was sent for, the garments 
were tried on, and necessary alterations 
were made. This added zest to the ordi- 
nary tasks of ripping, laundering, dyeing, 
cutting, and sewing worn garments into 
something usable. One hundred forty 
garments were made in this way. 

Glen Falls. The Home Economics 
Club of the senior high school recently 
completed a toy project. Broken dolls, 
games, and toys were collected and the 
club meeting place was turned into a toy 
repair shop. The mended toys were 
given to the children of needy families. 

Rochester. The city home economics 
association and the city dietetics asso- 
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ciation answered the call of the National 
Red Cross for the help of nutritionists 
by preparing grocery lists and publishing 
recipes; volunteers also gave special 
instruction based on these suggestions in 
homes listed by the Council of Social 
Agencies. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Extension Service. Evidence of a 
shift in emphasis in the program to meet 
the present emergency is found in the 
fact that the farm and home extension 
forces have cooperated in conducting 
economic outlook meetings in 9 districts, 
reaching people in the 100 counties of 
the state. All home demonstration proj- 
ects have been given an economic or 
live-at-home slant; food production on 
the farm has been guided by a food 
production budget which recognizes the 
family’s nutritional needs; and home 
management now emphasizes knowing 
the needs of the family and more careful 
use of the income, sewing for the family 
and making various household articles 
at home as a supplement to the income, 
and using leisure time to beautify the 
premises by planting native shrubs. 

Vocational Education. At a confer- 
ence of the evening homemaking teach- 
ers of North Carolina and Virginia, held 
at Winston-Salem on November 30 and 
December 1, 1931, Marie White of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
led a discussion of factors to be con- 
sidered in planning the course of study 
in evening homemaking centers. Martha 
Creighton, assistant supervisor of home 
economics in Virginia, and T. E. Browne, 
director of vocational education in North 
Carolina, also spoke. 

Charlotte. Courses in home manage- 
ment, personal and home relations, 
hospitality, and meal planning and serv- 
ing have been vitalized by scheduling 
groups of industrial girls to spend week- 
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ends in the homemaking cottages in 
industrial centers. Mrs. Wade Pender 
and Verna Stanton, teachers of evening 
homemaking classes, are enthusiastic 
about this work. 

Winston-Salem. A household infor- 
mation center has been established at 
Winston-Salem as an outgrowth of the 
child study classes organized by 
Katherine Mather, city supervisor of 
home economics. Classes for women are 
offered as well as individual assistance 
for those coming to the center. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. Ila 
Anthony of Iowa State College has been 
appointed instructor in the art depart- 
ment to succeed Nancy Elliott; and for 
the remainder of the year Olive Garrison 
of Yonkers, New York, will substitute for 
Dorothy Hatch, who is studying at 
Columbia University. 

Important events scheduled as a part 
of the Twenty-fifth Annual May Festi- 
val, May 12, 13, and 14, are state con- 
tests and exhibits in home economics for 
high school students, a style review by 
the college clothing department, and 
“open house”’ in the art department. 

Extension Service. Viola Mients is 
acting home management specialist in 
the place of Jessie Marion, who is on 
leave. . 

Jamestown. The home economics 
classes of the public schools have taken 
an active part in Red Cross work this 
year by remodeling and repairing gar- 
ments for relief as well as making new 
materials into children’s garments. To 
add interest, the girls organized a con- 
test, the team accomplishing the most 
being entertained by the losers at a 
noon luncheon in the school dining room. 
This required some outside work and 
two evenings in the school sewing room 
besides the regular class time. 
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In the foods classes, except for small 
samples, all food prepared is sent imme- 
diately to some needy family. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held at 
Ohio State University in conjunction 
with the twelfth State Educational 
Conference which meets from April 7 
to 9. Hazel Kyrk of the University of 
Chicago will speak on “The Contribu- 
tion of Home Economics to the Com- 
munity Standards of Life.” The subject 
at another session of the Conference is 
“Child Development and Parental Edu- 
cation,” and Esther McGinnis of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and John E. Anderson of the University 
of Minnesota will speak, after which 
Adelaide Van Duzer, supervisor of home 
economics in the Cleveland public 
schools, will direct a symposium on 
“Current Practices in Teaching Family 
Relationships and Child Development 
in High Schools in Ohio.” 

The principal speakers at the meeting 
held on January 9 were: Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom of Columbia University and 
Mr. I. T. Frary of the Cleveland Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

Vocational Home Economics. Enid 
W. Lunn, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, called 9 regional con- 
ferences of vocational home economics 
teachers during the winter. The main 
topics for discussion at each were “The 
Essentials of the Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Program” and “Measuring the 
Results of Instruction.” 

Akron. Boys made up the majority 
of the 135 pupils registered in an elective 
nutrition course offered the second semes- 
ter at the West High School. 

Cincinnati. In some of the elemen- 
tary schools training in good manners 
and better use of leisure time is taught 
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through the assignment “Giving a 
Party,” and there are discussions, read- 
ings, and study of the various questions 
that naturally arise in such connection 
and practice in such matters as writing 
invitations and making introductions. 
Actual parties are given, beginning with 
simple ones and working up to a more 
formal tea or reception, perhaps for the 
principal, teachers, or parents. 

Annually, the girls in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high 
schools make into layettes and bloomer 
dresses materials bought by the Red 
Cross, which distributes them to needy 
cases, often those in whom the girls 
themselves are interested. 

The new Oyler Junior High School was 
dedicated on December 19. Its house- 
hold arts department, in charge of 
Marian Eaton and Helen Weitkamp, is 
one of the finest in the city. The foods 
laboratory is on the unit plan, with 
movable furniture and equipment. There 
is a living room which can be used for 
various purposes, for example, as a 
dining room by rearranging the tables. 

Cleveland. The public schools are 
utilizing every means to alleviate emer- 
gency suffering. Teachers in all home 
economics classes are emphasizing the 
cheapest foods which are nutritionally 
adequate, with palatable ways of cooking 
them; also the use of left-overs, one- 
dish meals, and ways of saving fuel. 
Demonstrations or talks on such sub- 
jects have been given to mothers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, or invited 
groups of neighborhood women, either 
by the pupils under supervision or by 
the teacher. Pupils are urged to bring 
material in family quantities to be 
cooked in school and used at home. 

The February program of the Building 
Arts Exhibit was planned around recom- 
mendations from the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
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Ownership, and included special exhibits 
and lectures in which manufacturers, 
dealers, architects, and editors of home 
economics magazines cooperated. 

A subcommittee of the Cleveland 
Health Council working on “Budgeting 
for Health” is composed of home eco- 
nomists holding executive and editorial 
positions, with Florence LaGanke Harris 
as chairman. 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University. Margaret Kormos 
and Margaret Gill have been appointed 
assistant nutritionists of the Cleveland 
Dairy Council. 

The sophomore class recently prepared 
a series of luncheons at which their guests 
were the assistant deans, the presidents 
of the Student Government Association, 
the Y. W. C. A., and the upper classes. 

Miami University. Clothing classes 
in the William McGuffey Training School 
gave four weeks to a social service unit 
in which dresses and undergarments were 
made for needy children in Butler 
County. The Hamilton branch of the 
Red Cross furnished all materials and 
the Women’s Club made the buttonholes. 

In connection with the study of wool, 
the class in textiles recently visited a 
blanket and felt factory in Hamilton. 

Ohio State University. Extension 
Service. Minnie Price spoke at the 
annual Minnesota Extension Conference 
from December 16 to 18 on “Adjusting 
the Home Demonstration Program to 
Meet the Present Situation.” 

Speakers on the home economics 
program for Farmers’ Week included: 
Martha Van Rensselaer of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mary E. Webber, General 
Electric Company, Cleveland; Harriet 
Goldstein, University of Minnesota; and 
Barbara Van Hulen, Michigan State 
College. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Bertha 
E. Titsworth, head of the home eco- 
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nomics department, is taking a trip 
around the world, and Jessie McVey is 
acting head of the department. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Seventy student dele- 
gates, the seniors in home economics at 
Oregon State College, and officers of the 
Oregon Home Economics Association 
attended the second annual state meet- 
ing held at McMinnville, February 26 
and 27, under the direction of Frances 
M. Wright, state supervisor of home 
economics education, with Mrs. Thelma 
Gildea and Edna Fitts in charge of local 
arrangements. Ellen Youngberg, presi- 
dent of the McMinnville Club, presided; 
Esther Erickson of St. Helens explained 
club objectives; Dorothy Walker re- 
ported on emergency measures followed 
in the La Grande home economics de- 
partment; the Pendleton delegate spoke 
on “A Survey of Our Town to Determine 
Uses Made of High School Home Eco- 
nomics Training”; a McMinnville mem- 
ber told of the home project carried by 
members of her club; a Roseburg dele- 
gate explained homemaking activities 
other than sewing and cooking which 
their members had enjoyed; Kathleen 
O'Leary, senior at Oregon State College, 
spoke on “Opportunities in the Field of 
Home Economics”; Claribel Nye, presi- 
dent of the Association, discussed the 
relation of the student clubs and the 
state association; Mildred Chamberlain, 
designer of the Association pinand nowat 
Oregon State College, spoke on “Provid- 
ing Beauty at Small Cost in Things We 
Have about Us Everyday.” There was 
also an initiation service conducted by 
the officers of the Corvallis Club. Ex- 
hibits arranged in the local stores by the 
hostess club showed how the home eco- 
nomics department is related to all the 
business in the community. 
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Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. 
Milam, on sabbatical leave in the Orient, 
left Hongkong for Port Said on February 
4, and expects to reach the United States 
about June 1. She, with Dr. Ida Pruitt 
of Peiping Union Medical College, plans 
to stop in India and various places 
in Europe. 

Jane S. Hinkley, federal agent for voca- 
tional home economics, held a series of 
conferences with faculty and students 
from February 1 to 5. 

Extension. To meet the necessity for 
strict economy, widespread use is being 
made of Extension Bulletin 436, ‘Plan- 
ning the Family Budget,” prepared by 
Frances Clinton, home demonstration 
agent of Multnomah County. This pub- 
lication set up minimum standards for 
diet, clothing, housing, household opera- 
tion, personal development, health, and 
savings. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the meeting of the Eastern 
District in conjunction with the home 
economics group of the Lehigh Valley 
Arts Association in Bethlehem on April 
2, Dr. Donald Young, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will speak on “Problems of the 
Modern Family,” and Laura Drummond 
of Temple University will discuss “Living 
within Our Income.” 

Vocational Home Economics. Features 
of special interest in the recent Farm 
Products Show in Harrisburg were: a 
home economics demonstration contest 
in which 17 vocational schools competed, 
home economics stunts in the “stunt 
night” program, and 12 home economics 
window exhibits. These exhibits repre- 
sented different countries, were planned 
cooperatively by school departments, 
county organizations, and the state voca- 
tional bureau, and displayed in the 
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corridors of the State Farm Show Build- 
ing. The demonstration team from Mt. 
Pleasant Vocational School, Washington 
County, was awarded first place in the 
contest, while Mary E. Morrison, Wash- 
ington County, and Kathryn Mickle, 
Bedford County, were awarded scholar- 
ships of $100 each. 

Crawford County. Two high school 
girls gave an effective demonstration on 
“Silhouettes and Their Arrangement in 
the Living Room” at the Farm Products 
Show and received third place in the state 
contest. A second school exhibited books 
and toys for the preschool child. The 
collection has proved valuable in the 
county for classes in child development, 
and the material itself is being used in 
laboratory lessons with groups of first 
grade and preschool children. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. 
The home economics classes in the local 
junior and senior high schools are used 
as centers for student teaching. In the 
former, the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades and special classes are taught, 
while at the senior high school, students 
have the opportunity to teach foods, 
clothing, child care and development, 
family relationships, home nursing, home 
management, school lunch, and home 
planning and furnishing, as well as to 
observe the practical application of the 
home project program. 

The Domicilian Club, which is affili- 
ated with the state and national asso- 
ciations and of which Sadie Smith is the 
sponsor, recently held formal initiation 
ceremonies for freshmen, who increased 
the membership to 95. The club has a 
symbolic pin with the Greek letters 
Omicron Gamma Pi, which is awarded 
to those who have earned the required 
number of points for various club and 
campus activities. Recent guest speak- 
ers were: Mrs. Anna Burdick of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
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Margaret Riegel, supervisor of home 
economics in Cumberland County; 
Dorothy Gatton of the Celanese Cor- 
poration; and Mr. Dennis and Mr. 
Klonower of the state department of 
education. The club maintains a student 
loan fund available to any home eco- 
nomics student in the senior class to be 
repaid the year following graduation. 

New Castle. New Castle vocational 
home economics classes have been re- 
ceiving valuable training in entertaining 
by giving faculty teas every two weeks 
during the year. The girls act as host- 
esses, plan and prepare the food, and 
issue the invitations. The cost is met by 
individual assessment. 

Pennsylvania State College. Miss 
Chace and Miss Vedder attended the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership in Washington 
in December, and Louise Turner the 
American Vocational Association meet- 
ing in New York City. 

Dr. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
recently spoke to home economics stu- 
dents on ‘‘Where We Stand Now in Our 
Knowledge of Nutrition.” 

The home economics department has 
cooperated with the agronomy depart- 
ment in an experiment to determine the 
relation of soil condition to the com- 
position and baking qualities of varieties 
of potatoes commonly grown in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia. In the present emer- 
gency, the 140 foods teachers of Phila- 
delphia have organized to aid in com- 
bating malnutrition and its attendant 
evils. All regular foods courses have 


been laid aside and all instruction cen- 
tered around the purchase, preparation, 
and service of the least expensive foods 
which will adequately feed a family. 
Every child is being given a copy of a 
week’s suggestive order for foods for a 
family of five with but $6.50 to spend. 
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Recipes and menus are supplied. The 
home economics teachers also meet with 
groups of parents to discuss this diet and 
where possible give brief talks in school 
assemblies. 

Temple University. Classes in nutri- 
tion are being held in the newly equipped 
nutrition laboratory. Students in ad- 
vanced nutrition, under the direction of 
Dr. Marion Bell, have demonstrated 
some of the results of their experiments 
with rats to about 650 children in nine 
of the Philadelphia city schools. 

Girls in the household management 
house have tried living for a week on the 
low-cost diets recommended for the 
clients of one of the welfare associations 
of the city. 

The Home Economics Club enjoyed 
a demonstration of artistic hair dressing 
given by Mr. Guro of New York City 
on February 12. Six of the girls acted 
as models to illustrate the importance of 
studying individual needs. 

A group of home economics girls 
assisted with an “International Night” 
program at one of the settlements in 
North Philadelphia on February 6. Their 
costumes, which they had made them- 
selves, represented peasants from Euro- 
pean countries and _ several historic 
characters. Each girl spoke, sang, or 
told a story characteristic of the country 
she represented. 

Williamsport. The girls of the home 
economics department in the high school 
distributed baskets of food to the needy 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
furnished gifts of tarlatan stockings, 
filled to the top with goodies for the 
children of the three Opportunity 
Schools. Many garments were renovated 
for social service and emergency relief 
organizations, and about 500 cans of 
fruits and vegetables were contributed. 
A large number of dolls were repainted 
and dressed by clothing classes and 
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toys were reclaimed as gifts for the 
unfortunate children of the community. 

The Home Economics Club W. H. S. 
(work, health, and service), which meets 
once each month in the school gym- 
nasium, held an impressive candlelight 
initiation recently at which the sopho- 
more girls were admitted to membership. 

The school cafeterias are attempting to 
aid the less fortunate students by giving 
lunch in return for service in the cafeteria 
during the luncheon period. Where this 
is impractical, lunch is provided from 
money given by the Parent-Teacher 
Association and others. 

In chef classes for boys, organized in 
two of the junior high schools, plain, 
wholesome dishes are prepared and dis- 
cussions emphasize etiquette, marketing, 
and budgets. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The fifth annual meeting was 
held in Arecibo on December 28, 1931, 
in conjunction with the Porto Rico 
Teachers’ Association. 

Asuncién Pascual gave an interesting 
report of the Detroit meeting which she 
attended as councilor. 

Maria Teresa Orcasitas was reelected 
president. The loan fund for home eco- 
nomics teachers on leave for study at the 
University of Porto Rico was increased 
to $500. The one for graduate study 
in the United States stands at $200 but 
will be increased next year. 

The annual luncheon was held at a 
beautiful private country house in the 
mountains. The menu, as is customary 
at Porto Rican picnics, included the 
traditional lechén asado (barbecued pig). 
The girls of the Arecibo Home Eco- 
nomics Club served. 

Student Clubs. The largest attend- 
ance since the organization of affiliated 
clubs was shown at the Arecibo meeting. 
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Each club had a representative present 
to report its activities during the past 
year. A short program of music, solo 
dancing, and recitations was followed by 
a “get acquainted party” with refresh- 
ments served by the Arecibo Club. 

University of Porto Rico. Returning 
students this year found the addition to 
the home economics building well under 
way, with three classrooms, an office unit, 
and a department library included to 
relieve the crowded condition. Marfa 
Teresa Orcasitas has been made head of 
the home economics department to suc- 
ceed Miss Willsey. Carmen Ginorio, 
formerly assistant dietitian at the School 
of Tropical Medicine, has been appointed 
to handle the work in tropical foods. 

The first Spanish bulletins on tropical 
foods, written by three of last year’s 
graduates, are ready for distribution: 
“Chayote” by Clara Aurora Ruiz, “Yau- 
tia’’ by Carmen Janer, and “Batata” 
by Consuelo Pellén. Each contains an 
introduction on varieties, marketing, and 
food values followed by recipes for prep- 
aration, cooking, and serving; the recipes 
were all worked over in the experimental 
cooking classes, from those collected 
from Porto Rican households or adapted 
from those of other countries. 

Extension Work. The Smith-Lever 
Act has been made to apply to Porto Rico 
and the organization of a department is 
progressing. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
1930-31 session of Congress extended 
the Smith-Hughes Act to Porto Rico, and 
the 1931 session of the Porto Rican 
legislature accepted it and made the 
necessary appropriations. Elsie Mae 
Willsey was appointed supervisor of 
home economics education and teacher- 
trainer and took up her duties January 1, 
1932. Centers will be established as 
fast as preliminary studies can be made. 
Adelaide S. Baylor of the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education visited Porto 
Rico in January and February. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the meeting on February 13 
Dr. Roger B. Corbett of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture spoke on 
“How the Price Trend in Milk, Vege- 
tables, and Other Food Stuffs Affects 
Our Choice of Food.” 

The Harvard-Boston University Ex- 
tension Department offers under the title 
“Survey of the Subject Matter in the 
Field of Home Economics” an extension 
course for the home economics teachers 
of Rhode Island. This is to be given 
under the direction of Mrs. Gladys 
Beckett Jones, director of the Garland 
School, Boston. 

Edna Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spent three days 
in Rhode Island in January. 

Rhode Island State College. Margaret 
Matson, director of Filene’s Clothes In- 
stitute, gave an illustrated lecture on 
January 5 to students of the clothing 
department. Another lecture and dem- 
onstration was given during January by 
Dorothy Gatton of the Celanese Cor- 
poration. 

Pawtucket. Ella White has _ been 
chosen household art instructor at the 
Goff Junior High School to succeed 
Elinor Wick, who recently resigned to 
be married. 

Alice L. Currier, supervisor of home 
economics, attended the February meet- 
ings of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vocational Home Economics. District 
conferences for homemaking teachers 
were held by Florence Sly, state super- 
visor, at four centers during February. 
The principal topics of discussion were 
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“Standards for Judging Teaching 
Results” and “The Use of the Outline 
for Related Science.” 

Gregory. The complete destruction 
of the high school by fire is making 
possible one of the most modern home 
economics food laboratories in the state. 
It is to be constructed on the unit plan 
and will consist of six individual kitchens. 

The home economics department, in 
cooperation with Future Farmers of 
America, held a ‘Rural Day” for seventh 
and eighth grade girls of neighboring 
counties in February. Contests and ex- 
hibits were featured. 

Student Club. A play exchange has 
been organized for home economics 
teachers of the state. Copies of plays 
suitable for home economics club pro- 
grams can be obtained through the 
chairman, Gladys Uyllott of Elk Point. 

A bulletin of student clubs has been 
compiled and sent out to teachers of the 
state. 


TENNESSEE 


Extension. The Tennessee Extension 
Service adopted as its slogan “Better 
Homes on Better Farms,” and in 1931 
about 300 girls and 250 women carried 
on projects in home improvement, 
gardening, poultry, landscape gardening, 
food preparation, meal planning, health, 
and clothing in each of the 44 counties 
having home demonstration agents. 
Through the woman’s specialist in mar- 
keting 2 curb markets, 4 cooperative club 
markets, and 4 individual roadside 
markets were opened; and in 24 months’ 
operation, surplus home products and 
handicraft to the value of $5,062 were 
handled. 

Clinton. As a special project, the 
home economics class has selected a 
needy family with children and plans to 
make clothing for them and try to im- 
prove their standards of living. 
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Cookeville. For a Christmas project 
students donated a small sum of money 
with which the class bought material 
and made clothing for two needy 
children. 

Knox County. Young High School, 
a consolidated high school in Knox 
County in which the University of 
Tennessee girls do much of their student 
teaching, has just completed a charming 
colonial home economics cottage in the 
furnishing of which the girls will par- 
ticipate by raising money. On one side 
of the panelled entrance hall there is a 
combination living room and dining 
room with a fireplace, and on the other 
an office and a bedroom and bath. This 
floor has also a foods laboratory equipped 
with unit desks and unit kitchens and a 
clothing laboratory furnished with an- 
tique maple sewing tables. The other 
floor contains one large room, a com- 
bination laboratory in which all units of 
home economics, including child care, 
may be taught. The plans call for three 
unit kitchens and a laundry in one end 
of the room and in the other tables of 
breakfast-room type to be used for 
sewing, meal service, and other class 
activities. 

Peabody College. Mrs. Dorothy 
Dibble Powell, who successfully managed 
the Peabody Demonstration School cafe- 
teria for several years, is now manager 
of the college cafeteria. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
The home economics department is en- 
joying its new home on the third floor of 
Manning Hall, the new science building. 
A living unit composed of bedrooms, 
bath, living room, and dining room ad- 
joins the foods laboratory, which is 
equipped after the unit-desk plan with 
accommodation for twenty-four students 
and two unit kitchens in which gas, 
electric, and kerosene stoves are pro- 
vided. In addition there is a dietetics 
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laboratory, clothing laboratory, textile 
and laundry laboratory, related art room, 
work room, fitting room, locker room, 
and adequate storage and cabinet space. 
Two lecture rooms and two offices com- 
plete the equipment. 

May Fisher is supervisor of home 
economics in the training school, suc- 
ceeding Martha Jane Stewart, now in 
the home service department of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
The new home economics department 
occupies the main floor of the science 
building and includes a reception room 
and an adjoining bedroom as well as two 
clothing laboratories and a textile room, 
two foods laboratories, a dining room, a 
home management laboratory, offices, 
and classrooms. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Dr. Ella J. Day, in charge of the depart- 
ment of child development, conducted 
three classes for adults in parent educa- 
tion in Knoxville and Knox County 
during the fall quarter. Two new classes 
were organized during the winter quarter. 
This work is made possible through the 
State Board of Vocational Education, 
and the Knox County and Knoxville 
Parent-Teacher Associations have helped 
in organizing the classes. 

Neta McFee and Beulah Carl of the 
home economics staff at the Junior Col- 
lege are both teaching adult classes in 
West Tennessee. All of the adult educa- 
tion work in home economics classes is 
under the supervision of Margaret Brow- 
der, state supervisor of home economics. 

Jessie W. Harris, head of the school 
of home economics, spoke at the Missouri 
State Vocational meeting in St. Louis in 
November and at the New York State 
Vocational meeting at Syracuse during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Extension. Tennessee 4-H club girls 
won $265 in the National Hazel-Atlas 
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Canning exhibit in Chicago in December. 
Of this $100 went to the Powells’ Valley 
4-H Club, Clairborne County; $40 to the 
Harts’ Bridge Club, Madison County; 
and the remainder to individual con- 
testants. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Laura Neale Love has resigned as 
president of the Association and Lillian 
Peek, state supervisor of home economics 
education, Austin, will succeed her. 

Clara Tucker, the first vice-president, 
is out of the state for the year, and her 
office in the Association is being filled 
by Mira Sowell of Waxahachie. 

UTAH 

Utah Home Economics Association. 
At the executive committee meeting on 
January 23, regional conference programs 
were planned, material for the home 
economics news-letter was assembled, 
and there were discussions of the needs 
of senior students for loan funds and of 
adapting home economics courses to 
present economic conditions. 

State Department of Education. As a 
part of the emergency training program 
many homemaking teachers have taught 
classes in some phase of home economics, 
organized for patrons of their schools. 

A number of boys’ classes in home 
economics have been organized in differ- 
ent schools. In some cases junior high 
school boys have requested a course in 
homemaking. At the Pleasant Grove 
High School senior boys are registered 
in a course in home arts. 

University of Utah. Dr. Rose H. 
Widtsoe, head of the home economics 
department, is teaching a class in eco- 
nomics of consumption in the School of 
Business. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Mrs. 
Rena B. Maycock, extension director, in 
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December attended the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The 1932 officers are as follows: 
president, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, state 
supervisor of home economics, Olympia; 
vice-president, Alta Fox; treasurer, Lena 
E. Wilson, and student-club adviser, 
Mrs. Maude White. Mrs. Lewis is also 
chairman of the Western Division. 

State College of Washington, Pullman. 
Jane Hinkley of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was on the campus 
on January 25, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis. 

University of Washington. Miss 
Denny’s summer travel course in historic 
textiles as given in European museums in 
1929 will be offered again in 1933 instead 
of in 1932 as previously announced. Miss 
Denny will teach a course in historic tex- 
tiles in the second term of the 1932 sum- 
mer session. 

Mabel Flanley, ’22, has returned from 
two years in Melbourne, Australia, where 
she went to organize the dietary depart- 
ment at Alfred Hospital and establish 
training for dietitians. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting in 
October, Iva I. Sell presided because of 
the illness of the president, Mrs. Jones. 
Adelaide S. Baylor of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education spoke on ““The 
Opportunity of the Home Economist in 
the Public School”; Dr. Elizabeth Stal- 
naker of West Virginia University de- 
scribed a nursery school experiment 
fostered at the University by the depart- 
ments of home economics and psychol- 
ogy and the College of Medicine. 
Genevieve Yeager of Athens was elected 
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president to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Mrs. Jones. 

West Virginia Branch, American Voca- 
tional Association. At the meeting held 
in Charleston on October 29, Adelaide 
S. Baylor spoke on ‘‘Measuring Results 
of Instruction,” and a round table dis- 
cussion emphasized the “Value of the 
Summer Project Program to the Pupil.” 
Pauline Stout of Clarksburg was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. 

Vocational Education. Grace Hender- 
son, a specialist in adult education, will 
devote full time to the work of promoting 
and teaching classes in homemaking. 

West Virginia University. After a 
prolonged leave of absence due to illness, 
Rachel H. Colwell is again at her post as 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics. 

Jean E. Richmond, on leave last year 
to travel on the continent and for grad- 
uate work at the University of London 
and the University of Minnesota, re- 
turned in September to her work as 
assistant professor of home economics 
education. 

Facilities for teacher training in home 
economics are greatly improved by the 
practice teaching center at the Mason- 
town High School, a typical district high 
school with an enrollment of 300, located 
13 miles from the University campus. 
Thus, college seniors qualifying for a 
vocational certificate, have first hand 
contact with a typical vocational home 
economics department in a small high 
school. Iva I. Sell is in direct charge of 
the homemaking department and the 
supervision of teacher training. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A joint meeting with the 


Chippewa Valley Home Economics Club 
will be held at the Stout Institute on 
April 30. 
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At a sectional meeting held at Oshkosh 
in March, Mrs. Alice S. Houston, director 
of the nursery school and parental 
education at the Stout Institute, spoke 
on “What Makes a Happy Child.” 

Vocational Education. The vocational 
school at Sheboygan has recently added 
a nursery school to the home economics 
department, the first in a vocational 
school of this state. Ruth Schultz 
directs the work, and the children are 
enrolled from homes of girls attending 
the school or from homes where the 
mothers are employed. 

J. B. Coleman, director of the La- 
Crosse Vocational School, has arranged 
for the members of his faculty to broad- 
cast regularly from the radio station in 
that city. 

The Stout Institute. Lucile Miler, a 
senior who has been at Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit the past semester, has 
received from Purdue University an 
apprentice teaching scholarship which 
will enable her to do part-time work in 
the nursery school and begin work on a 
master’s degree. 

Nellie Farnsworth of the Northwestern 
National Bank in Minneapolis spoke to 
the home economics club at the January 
meeting on “The Home Economics 
Woman in Business.” 

University of Wisconsin. Bernice 
Dodge, on leave studying at Columbia 
University, has accepted a position with 
the Household Finance Corporation in 
Chicago. 

The program for Farm Home Week, 
February 1 to 5, included talks by Dr. 
Dorothy Reed Mendenhall on “The New 
Danger—Deficiency in Discipline,” by 
Georgia Durden on “How we Train 
Children to Eat and Play,” by Frances 
Roberts on “Manners and Morals,” by 
Abby L. Marlatt on “It’s Up to Us,” 
and by Helen Parsons on “Last Word in 
Newer Nutrition.” 
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WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Elizabeth 
McKittrick, head of the home economics 
department, has charge of a university 
wool project which enables students to 
help with their college expenses. Wool 
comforts and sleeping bags are made 
from Wyoming virgin wool, the boys 
carding the wool and the girls making 
the garments. In all, they have earned 
about $500. 

The University home economics club 
has earned money through a Christmas 
bazaar and Sunday evening waffle sup- 
pers to send a club representative to 
Atlanta for the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. Girls be- 
longing to different college years alter- 
nate in taking responsibility for the 
suppers. 

Extension. All home demonstration 
agents took part in the publicity contest 
held at the annual extension conference 
in January, and the sweepstakes prize 
was awarded to Gladys H. Oller of 
Fremont County. News stories, feature 
stories, county agent columns, editorials, 
community columns, and usable photo- 
graphs were considered in separate 


classes. Farm and ranch women in 
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Wyoming caught the enthusiasm for 
news writing from a newspaper featured 
in all recreation camps last summer. 
As a result, they have requested Mary 
Collopy, state home demonstration 
leader, to help them organize news- 
writing schools in 1932. 

Following a demonstration on “‘Out- 
ward Manifestations of Health” in Uinta 
County, each of 34 mothers “‘scored”’ one 
of her children, noting the conditions 
needing improvement. When, after 
three months’ effort to correct defects, 
the children were again scored, 25 had 
gained in weight; 8 showed posture cor- 
rections; 7 showed tooth defects cor- 
rected; 4 showed tonsils and adenoids 
removed. As a result of a ““Meal Plan- 
ning for the Preschool Child’? demon- 
stration, in which a simple luncheon was 
served to children at small tables, and a 
discussion of their reactions, 32 home- 
makers report that 14 children overcame 
a dislike for milk and 19 children over- 
came a dislike for vegetables. As a 
follow-up of this work three health con- 
ferences for preschool children were held 
in cooperation with the State Board of 
Health and local physicians, and 178 
children were examined in three com- 
munities. 
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